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CHAPTER V. 


MISGIVINGS. 


1 


" I" is abominably trying ;' 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter place than the “ morning 
room ” at Dering Court where these words were uttered. And it was 
at the breakfast table, the morning after his nephew George’s return, 
that General Vivian spoke that discontented speech, so out of keeping 
with the snug room, its bright surrounding of flower garden and its 
music of happy birds. 

“It is abominably trying !” 

“ But is it not our duty to meet trials with resignation ?” asked his 
wife. 

The :trial was that George had announced he had an appointment 
with a friend in London, and must go off there that very morn- 
ing. A certain picture -gallery, which he named, was to be opened 
on that day, and those who wished to choose anything from its con- 
tents, must, he said, take time by the forelock. He mentioned the 
two facts without any direct connection. That, of course, was easily 
inferred. 

“In my day,” said the General, “ young men found out their work 
in life and buckled to it. They were. not always gadding about; 
here, there, and everywhere. I doubt if many of our greatest com- 
manders ever even saw the Continent except when they went there 
with their conquering armies. Before I was George’s age, I had 
fought “ 

“©, but the work of destruction is always at one’s hand, while 
works of construction are slow,” rejoined Mrs. Vivian, again. She 
never. directly censured her nephews; rather, she brought forward 
arguments which might be advanced in their favour and put them 
before the General, on whom they had much the same effect that a 
red rag has on a bull. 
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*‘ Works of construction!” he scoffed. ‘ Works of fiddle-de-dee ! 
I know we are not all meant to do the same work. I’d have liked a 
nephew of mine in the army,—but I’m sure I was not arbitrary when 
the boys did not incline that way. But when it seems the same with 
navy, and Church, and bar, it is abominably trying! And, then, this 
constant running about cannot be defended for a moment. Here’s 
the architect coming this morning with his plans for the new cottages 
on the Green ; that’s a thing that ought to interest George’s taste. 
But he’s to go off to look at some daubs of castles and waterfalls that 
some man in a London attic has made up out of his own head ! ” 

“ My dear uncle,” said George, “I could not even know that the 
architect was coming to-day. As you scarcely expected me home, 
‘you could not have made the appointment with any view to me.” 

“Of course not,” returned the General ; “ that’s the hardship of it. 
I never do know anything of your comings and goings. I am left in 
the dark to do the best I can. Rolling stones, sir, gather no moss. 
People’ who are not often at their posts, are rarely there when they 
are wanted !” 

“Tam very sorry it has happened so,” said George, amiably, but 
‘without any sign of re-considering his determination. “I could not 
amagine I should be wanted ; and I knew you had Edgar.” 

“Edgar!” echoed the irate General. ‘Edgar was never good for 
anything but his books and his boating, and now apparently he isn’t 
ood even for them, for he comes home without a single honour, and 
‘was on the losing side at the Putney race.” 

‘Somebody must be on the losing side,” Maria ventured to say. 

Her uncle turned upon her. “I suppose so,” he snapped. “I 
-don’t know it as a matter of experience—J never was. Other people 
are not so tried in their young folks,” he went on. ‘“ There’s Grale, 
mow. Allan takes his holiday like the rest of you, but I’ll engage he’s 
inthe counting-house this morning, and will be there to-morrow and 
tthe day afterwards. Grale said to me a little while back that if he 
‘went out of business at any moment, his boy was quite fit to take it 
rup. I should not like to put either of you in possession of my estate 
-at present ; I can tell you that.” 

“ Edgar,” said Maria, ‘do you remember those poor people, the 
‘Masseys, on the Green, in whom you took so much interest last winter, 
‘when the son was so badly hurt on the railway ?” 

“‘ Certainly I do,” answered Edgar, looking at his sister with some 
surprise ; for Maria had spoken suddenly, and in a high unnatural 
tone of voice, and with a vivid flush on her cheeks. 

‘‘'Well,” she went on, in the same high key, “ widow Massey came 
up here yesterday, with a case of conscience.” 

The General had been startled into silence. He was now quietly 
grumbling at the particular condition of his egg. 

“And what might that case of conscience be?” asked George, 
&hankful for the diversion so unexpectedly created. 
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* It concerned the letting of her rooms,” Maria answered, her manner 
gradually growing more natural. ‘“ A stranger—a woman—had come 
to her, asking about them, and saying that she might return and desire 
to enter into their occupancy at any moment.” 

“Well?” said George, “I suppose Mrs. Massey is glad enough of 
a tenant.” . 

“Very glad,” assented Maria. ‘But she has her doubts of this 
stranger. Chiefly, so far as I can make out, because the woman wears 
a bright yellow cloak.” 

Edgar looked up with a kind of start. George laughed heartily. 

** Also because the applicant did not give any name, and Mrs. 
Massey forgot to ask it,” continued Maria. ‘She asked my advice 
about taking her in ; I told her I saw no reason why she should not 
take her.” 

“Really, Maria,” said Mrs. Vivian, sarcastically, “you may feel 
quite proud of these important consultations.” 

** At any rate, she is the only one of our young folk whom any- 
body would think of asking about anything,” grumbled the General, 
with whom his gentle niece was a great favourite. 

**T must have seen that woman at the railway station last evening,” 
remarked Edgar. ‘A woman, apparently waiting for the train to 
come in, was there in a long yellow cloak.” 

“* What was she like ?” inquired Maria. 

“Not very young,” answered Edgar. “Nearly forty, I should 
think. Dark and thin; not bad looking. Yet it’s odd; it struck 
me at the time that she was not particularly anxious to be seen or 
noticed ; rather that she was stealthily watching for somebody. She 
vanished into the waiting-room when the train came in sight, and 
peeped out at it from the window. It made me think of the female 
detectives one reads about in police reports.” 

Maria looked up suddenly. 

“ Maria,” said Mrs. Vivian, in her smooth incisive tones, “ how long 
shall I hold my cup before you notice that I am doing so ?” 

“‘T beg your pardon, aunt,” said Maria, whose face had grown ashy pale. 

“Maria is in a terribly nervous state,” thought George: she 
ought to go away somewhere fora change. ‘“ Maria,” he asked, aloud, 
‘* what is scaring you ?” 

“‘ The yellow cloak,” smiled Maria, whose colour was returning to 
her, together with her presence of mind. A 

“‘ What nonsense you are all talking !” cried the old General, testily. 
** A yellow cloak is as good as a green one.” 

“That depends upon who it is that wears it,” quietly remarked 
Mrs. Vivian. 

George rose from table when breakfast was over, to say adieu 
before proceeding on his expedition to town. 

‘“‘T may be back to-night,” he said, with an air of unconcern. “If 
not, I will write. I shall stay, as usual, at the Iron Cross Hotel.” 
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George’s departure broke up the party. The General rose too. 
‘Maria saw that he assisted himself from his chdir with his hand om 
the table. It was a little thing to strike her. But she remembered 
it afterwards. 

Perhaps he noticed it himself, for he said, with a dim smile: “I 
suppose there is a day when one first begins to grow old, though it 
may come on so gradually that we do not know when that is. Well, 
well, a good soldier obeys the retreat as promptly as the advance.” 

He went out. Maria’s eyes were full of tears. They met Edgar’s 

“Don’t you think he is very much changed ?” she asked. 

“He has been so angry with me since I came down from college, 
bringing disappointment with me, that I have scarcely had courage to 
look at him,” answered Edgar. 

“‘T have seen the change for a long time,” returned Maria, sadly. 
“He has had a great many money worries lately. Several matters 
have turned out ill. I think he fancies that he may be near going, 
and that neither of you will be ready to come after him. If you 
and George gave him a little pleasure in yourselves you might be 
doing more than you think, and renewing his lease of life. Our 
right-doing or wrong-doing always does more good or evil than we 
can guess, Edgar.” 

“‘T am sure I have done no evil,” said Edgar, stung ie her words 
and by her serious, regretful tone. ‘I have made one or two mis- 
takes. I meant no harm, but I let it prey upon me too much, and it 
spoiled my working powers.” 

“You admit you made very undesirable friends at college.” 

* But I did not know they were undesirable. It seems mean to 
defend myself now, and throw stones at them, by saying that nobody 
who did not see the whole thing can understand how I was de- 
ceived. I don’t believe there is anything in this world which knocks 
one down so much as being disappointed in people we have thonght 
worthy.” 

‘“‘ T know there is nothing so terrible,” said Maria, in a low tone. 

“When we first find ourselves face to face with meannesses and 
treacheries which we have often read about but never thought to meet, 
it seems to kill the very heart within us.” 

Maria drew in her breath. ‘I know it does,” she whispered again. 

“Of course, it is but for a time,” Edgar went on, more cheer- 
fully. ‘ We are only stunned, and get back to the right proportion 
of things by-and-by. If one swallow does not make a summer, 
neither does one cloud make an eclipse.” 

“ The General is sometimes deceived himself,” said Maria. “ Neither 
you nor George treat him quite as you ought to. You give him no 
confidence.” 

A secret was weighing upon Edgar, humiliating in itself, but most 
_ painful to his frank nature because its existence threatened to build 
up a separation between himself and those whom he most loved and 
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honoured. If his uncle had only stormed and grumbled—if he had 
not also pined and fretted and looked worn and old—if Maria had 
not spoken of troubles that had already come upon him, then Edgar 
‘would have been frank with him. It was not for himself that he 
feared the outpourings of the General’s vials of wrath. Nay, he could 
trust that in their dregs would be found forgiveness and restoration. 
And if he could not bring himself to tell the whole truth to his 
uncle, then he said to himself that he must not tell Maria or George. 
George was off again, and one could not tell when he might return ! 
Edgar wanted help, and had no one to give it him. 

And there could not be one day’s delay. He was standing on a 
mine which might spring at any moment. Every additional hour of 
silence would but add to his condemnation, if revelation came at last. 

Suddenly it occurred to Edgar that he would go down and see 
Allan Grale. He did not care for Allan much—but he was surely 
a good-hearted, easy-going fellow, one who would not make a 
mountain out of a mole-hill, and perhaps might give him aid and 
advice. And on the spur of the moment, he went out. 

He was nearing his destination, when he heard hasty footsteps 
behind him ; and a frank-looking, handsome young man of three or 
four-and-twenty, ran past him with a hurried salutation. It was Charles 
Carr ; and Edgar thought he looked grave. 

This young ‘fellow was an orphan and very distantly related to 
Dr. Palmer, who was his guardian and the trustee to his small property, 
and with whom he lived. Charles had high-flown notions about 
making a name for himself in the world ; but for the present, “ while 
his greatness was a ripening,” as the Doctor phrased it, he had a post 
in the Grale Works. 

“You are in a hurry !” remarked Edgar. 

“ Yes,” called back the young man. “ Allan Grale sent me to the 
fhouse to get some letters he is waiting for.” 

After Edgar Vivian quitted the breakfast-room, the General returned 
to it. The poor old gentleman had been fidgeting about in an 
unhappy frame of mind. 

“ Maria,” he said anxiously, “I think Edgar has been talking to 
you. Has he told you anything ?” 

Maria looked up from her work in surprise. 

“Told me anything!” she echoed. ‘ What is there to tell? We 
were only talking over his failure at college and your disappointment. 
He bitterly regrets some mistaken friendships which he made during 
his early days there.” 

The General shook his head. “There is something definite to be 
told,” he said. ‘Something remains behind ; I am sure of it. It is 
that which cuts me to the quick. What have I done that I should 
forfeit my boy’s confidence? It is the same with George. I have 
felt it with him for a long time, and now, at this me sane ti it 
seems worse than ever.” 
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The General’s remark about Edgar had half alarmed Maria. But 
this additional suggestion concerning George only reassured her. “O 
uncle,” she said, “you are letting yourself grow fanciful ! ” 

“‘T wish I was,” he answered. “I wish I was, though it would be 
another sign of growing old and breaking up. I think I must really 
go and take a rest before that architect comes. It’s strange to be 
weary in the morning—crying ‘halt’ at the first step of ‘ quick 
march,’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEARCHING THE DESKS. 


Epcar Vivian knew that his uncle was right when he said that 
Allan Grale was sure to be in his father’s counting house this 
morning. But neither Edgar Vivian nor anyone else could have 
guessed what had been going on in that counting house. 

It might not have surprised anybody very much had they seen 
Mr. Grale come down at day-break and let himself into the locked-up 
works. But his son Allan was with him, and that was surprising. 
For Allan’s habits were not early; especially where business was 
concerned. Even his father was astonished at the alacrity with which 
Allan had kept the appointment: one that had been made between 
them the previous night, after a long conversation. Mr. Grale thought 
Allan must be turning over a new leaf, but he did not say so. He 
never expressed satisfaction with anybody but himself. 

During their conversation the previous evening, Mr. Grale had 
confided to Allan the disagreeable fact—that somebody within 
his counting-house was dishonest. He had known it for a long time. 
Again and again had he missed sums, often considerable, from safe 
places, to which nobody but himself could have access without the 
unlawful possession of a master key. Measure after measure which 
he had taken to prevent this had been partially defeated, though the 
thief seemed to have grown somewhat timid and dilatory in his opera- 
tions ; and of late they had ceased. But as no change had occurred 
in the employés of the works, the criminal must still be there. And 
Mr. Grale had just learned that during the past few weeks his bankers 
and their agents in one or two neighbouring towns had cashed sundry 
open cheques with his signature attached to them—but which he had 
never signed. 

Grale, the father, was a portly man, with white hair, rather hand- 
some features, and a face that would have been pleasant but for its 
curious mingling of domineering and discontent. 

“Do you suspect anybody?” Allan had asked him the previous 
night, after listening to the story. 

“How can I?” returned Mr. Grale. “The workmen are well 
known and have been with me long. They’d hardly begin to steal 
my money and forge my name now.” 
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“The clerks are all respectable, father,” observed Allan. 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Grale. ‘“There’s old Wilton,—he has no. 
temptations, his habits are those of a good old woman, and he is 
saving money. Then there’s Mawson, I don’t believe ill of him— 
he’s too great a fool to be a rogue. And there’s Smith: he can 
only write in his own peculiar way with his left hand. And there’s 
Charles Carr.” 

“ Ah,—how is Ae getting on?” quickly returned Allan. . For 
Charles Carr, Dr. Palmer’s ward, had not been in the Grale counting~ 
house very long, and his being there at all was something of an ex- 
periment. After a triumphant school career, he had gone through. 
his course at Cambridge, being helped to it by Dr. Palmer. Then a. 
severe illness, attended by certain grave symptoms, had rendered it 
desirable that all stringent mental work should be laid aside for a. 
time, and partly for the sake of providing him with employment, as. 
well as to eke out his very slender means, Dr. Palmer had made 
interest for him with Mr. Grale. That gentleman had found him a. 
desk, with the grumbling comment, that probably his ideas would be- 
above his work. Hence Allan’s question. 

“Carr is doing well enough,” replied Mr. Grale. ‘“ But you seem 
scarcely to see the importance of the matter in hand, Allan. Let me: 
tell you that one or two of these forged cheques run into _three- 
figures.” 

“ Three figures !” exclaimed the young man. 

“Yes, Altogether the sum is very large.” 

‘“* What is to be done, sir?” 

“Well, I intend to pay an early visit to the connting-bdtiee to-- 
morrow, and overhaul the desks,” said Mr. Grale. “You shall go 
with me. I had meant to do it by myself but Iam glad you are- 
come. ‘Two heads are better than one.” 

Allan did not make any reply. A curious expression passed over 
his face. His father saw it, and. misunderstood it. 

“T hope you are not turning squeamish,” he said. “ The desks. 
are my own property, kept solely for use in my service. The clerks. 
ought to understand that I have a full right to a master key.” 

“*T doubt if they do so understand,” said Allan. 

“ Well, that does not matter to me. And if there’s nothing con- 
cealed, nothing can be found. I’m not likely to read love-letters,— 
even if old Wilton has any,” he said with a sudden smile, ‘“ Though, 
to be sure, love-letters might give a clue to—to very much !” 

Allan sat in silence. But he did not refuse to accompany his. 
father on his search, and the elder gentleman, rapping at his son’s. 
door next morning, was astonished and gratified to find that Allan. 
was already up and dressed, in readiness to accompany him. 

Mr. Grale’s Mill was not very far from his habitation, though to all 
seeming, it might have been in another world. For the Grales’ house 
was an old house, standing in a hollow, among trees, Mrs _ Grale 
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always declared it was damp, and Mary Anne always added that all 
country houses were so. Certainly that objection would not have 
applied to the factory, which stood high and dry on the moor, locally 
known as the Wilds. ‘Grale’s Mills” had at least destroyed little 
natural beauty, possibly the wide landscape received a more kindly 
human interest, from the row of workpeople’s cottages,—the said 
workpeople’s recent outcoming from the agricultural class being amply 
vindicated by the neat kitchens seen through the open doors, the 
profusion of flowers in the windows, and the care and skill shown in 
the cultivation of the little gardens. Mr. Grale had had a rare chance 
of proving that some, at least, of the patriarchal virtues and blessings 
might survive under manufacturing conditions. But Mr. Grale’s chief 
object in life had been to make money. He had urged the rights 
of capital, till he had awakened a responsive grumble about the claims 
of labour. Dering had already been thrown into agitation by one or 
two “strikes” among his people, who under his influence—be it 
remembered—were fast learning to think more of their wages than of 
their work, and were fevered with a restless desire to “ get on” and 
have more money to spend. 

The little cottages all lay silent behind their window blinds as Mr. 
Grale and Allan went down on their expedition. Mr. Grale let him- 
self into the counting-house, and set to his disagreeable task with 
methodical calmness. There did not seem anything for Allan to do, 
except to look on, struggle with a refractory lock or lift a book or 
paper. 

Mr. Wilton’s desk was the first looked over, and that did not take 
long. Mr. Wilton was:an old bachelor who had seen better days, and 
was a man of education and gentility of the old-fashioned sort. Mr. 
Grale was not a man to have no suspicion of anybody, but he had 
little of Mr. Wilton. The desk of the left-handed clerk, Mr. Smith, was 
almost empty, containing nothing but the regulation envelopes and 
writing paper, except a half emptied packet of sweets. That of James 
Mawson, on the contrary, was stuffed full of all sorts of rubbish, 
crumpled comic papers, torn song books, and spoiled office paper, over 
which Mr. Grale made a wry face. All these three clerks were elderly 
and plodding men. 

There remained only Charles Carr’s desk—Charles Carr, with his 
youth and his possible prospects, so pathetically different from his 
colleagues! Perhaps Allan thought his father would spare that,— 
for Charles was a friend and a “ gentleman,” and visited the Grales. 
But the stern man of business had no such compunctious thought. 

Charles’s desk was beautifully neat. There lay envelopes, and paper, 
and pens, and memoranda, all properly assorted. There was, how- 
ever, one roll of paper, not office paper, fastened by an elastic band. 
It lay in front of a little drawer fitted into the back of the desk. Mr. 
Grale lifted it out that he might open this drawer. It pulled out 
lightly, having nothing in it except a quill, some wafers and an 
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envelope. Mr. Grale took up this envelope, and as he looked at it, 
his face suddenly changed. 

Allan bent forward. For half a minute he thought the envelope 
was one which had been through the post. It was directed to 
““ Charles Carr, Esq.,” and seemed to have a queen’s head and the 
other postal marks upon it. For the same half moment he thought 
the superscription was in his father’s handwriting. 

But while he peered forward, his father looked up at him signifi- 
cantly, and turned the envelope. It had never been used! Mr. 
Grale turned up the other side again and then Allan saw what his 
father had seen already, that it was only an ingenious imitation, the 
“* Queen’s head” done in red ink, and the postal marks in black chalk. 

“So ho!” cried the elder man, “these are my young gentleman’s 
recreations, are they? There could not be a better training for 
forgery, see you, Allan. Now I think we will take a look at this roll, 
and one does not know what else we shall find.” 

But as he hastily snapped off the elastic band, the tramp of the 
early-coming workmen was heard in the yard. He got time, however, 
for one glance upon the paper, and it seemed quite enough for him, 
for as his eyes glanced at it he gave a suppressed cry. 

The voice of Mr. Smith, the clerk, was heard just outside the 
counting-house door. It was no part of Mr. Grale’s plan to be 
caught at his investigations. He hastily rolled up the paper, thrust 
back the envelope, shut to the desk, and locked it. 

“You may go in and out as you like, Allan,” he said ; “ but I shall 
not leave this counting-house until I see this matter through. I'll 
search the desks again, as if for the first time, when all the clerks are 
here; and there’s enough in that last one to make that miserable 
young fellow criminate himself, and avow everything. The young’ 
villain! And to leave the proofs here! Such scamps as he are 
always reckless.” 

“Not always: some of the guiltiest escape scot-free,” said Allan. 

“Why, Allan, man,” said the old gentleman, unheeding his son’s 
observation, “in that paper there is actually written down e 

But there was no more time. Mr. Smith entered the counting- 
house, and the father and son walked apart. The clerk gave them 
his morning greeting ; he had seen his master there as early before, 
but it was another thing to see Mr. Allan. ‘“ Turning over a new 
leaf,” thought that worthy man. 

Mr. Wilton was the second clerk to arrive at the works, then Charles 
Carr, and lastly James Mawson, who was rather late. Charles 
came in, as usual, cheerful and chatty. He was a great favourite with 
the elder men, whom he, being a gentleman born and bred, treated 
with a respect they never received from the Radically-disposed work- 
men. Charles Carr was a slight, delicate-looking young man. He 
had soft blue eyes, and hair of that beautiful golden hue which is 
rarely seen after childhood is passed. 
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Mr. Grale did not tell his clerks what was amiss. He said simply 
that something was wrong, and that he intended it should be sifted to 
the bottom. “The innocent could have no interest but in the ex- 
posure of the guilty,” he added. 

None of them spoke at first in answer. Charles Carr looked 
amazed. Mr. Wilton was the only one who made a faint protest. 
He recognised Mr. Grale’s just right, he said ; yet really, when for 
forty years one had kept a character which 

“Tut, tut,” Mr. Grale exclaimed. “I have no right to suspect 
anyone, but if I begin to pick and choose whom I might possibly 
suspect, somebody might then have a right to complain. Let me 
have your keys.” 

Mr. Smith meekly brought his key to Mr. Grale. Mr. Mawson 
rattled his down rather noisily on the desk. Charles inserted his, 
turned it, and opened back the lid. 

* Don’t touch anything inside,” said Mr. Grale, quickly. And 
Charles instantly sat down on his high stool. His delicate face was a 
little flushed. 

The examination of the desks could scarcely offend anybody, it was 
so cursory,—far more cursory than it might have been had they not 
been examined already. When Mr. Grale approached Charles, the 
young man rose quietly, and stood beside him. 

The master made a feint of turning over the envelopes and note 
paper. As he did so, Charles stretched forth his hand and possessed 
himself of that innocent looking roll of paper. At the same time, he 
opened the little drawer, and disclosed to view the mysterious 
envelope. But he did not offer to touch that. 

Mr. Grale pounced upon it. Charles did not wince in the least. 
*‘ J have often amused myself by doing such things,” he said, quietly. 

** A dangerous amusement!” cried Mr. Grale, his face growing 
purple with excitement. ‘And now, young man, what is that roll you 
are holding in your hand ?” 

“Only some private matter of my own, sir,” said Charles, his face 
crimson ; “something in my own writing.” 

‘“‘ Show it to me,” commanded Mr. Grale. 

But Charles held it firmly, though he was trembling. 

“Sir,” he said, “I assure you solemnly that it is a mere trifle. It 
concerns nobody in the world but myself.” 

*‘ Boy,” said Mr. Grale, passionately, “whoever committed the 
crime that I am tracing home, is not likely to stop at solemn 
assurances, however false! I have evidence against you of which you 
do not dream af 

“ Sir,” interrupted Charles with quiet dignity, though the colour was 
coming and going fast in his sensitive face. ‘You have not yet told 
me what it is I am accused of.” 

“ You are not yet accused of anything,” replied Mr. Grale, rather 
more civilly. ‘I only ask you at once to make a clean breast of what 
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you know, or have done. - I expect that whatever you have done you 
have not done it alone ; probably you are but a tool in some much 
craftier hand. You must say whatever you have to say before you 
leave this room.” 

“IT have nothing to say, Mr. Grale,” said Charles Carr again, with 
the same gentle firmness. “I scorn to say I am innocent, when 
I am absolutely ignorant of the whole matter. I do not know 
what is amiss, and I do not understand what you mean by saying you 
have evidence against me of which I do not even dream. Whatever 
it may be, it is false in itself, and is falsely misleading you.” 

The young man’s manner had gathered fire as he spoke and the 
last words rang out fearlessly. 

“You are convicting yourself,” said Mr. Grale with a pitying laugh. 
‘Well, I have given you a chance, Carr. Had you made a clean 
breast of it, I might have had consideration for the feelings of your- 
self and the friends who are interested in you. Do you refuse to show 
me that paper?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Charles, with a swift blush. 

Will you show it to Dr. Palmer ?” 

“Tf Dr. Palmer still asked it, after I had told him it was a private 
matter, that concerned myself alone.” 

“‘ Very well,” said Mr. Grale. ‘‘ You may yet take an hour or two 
to consider whether you will not show me that paper yourself. It will 
be better for you.” 

Charles had a great mind to dash out of the place and refuse ever 
to re-enter it. But sundry considerations restrained him. Mr. Grale 
had been kind in taking him into his. office and conceding certain 
privileges to him: and if he was unjust and harsh now, he was acting 
under the irritation of loss and wrong. Charles felt no fear of the 
result. ‘ Am I to go on with my work ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Grale. 

Allan had been home to breakfast, and was back again. He had 
been in time to see Charles’s desk opened and to hear the colloquy. 
He stood at a distance, watching, but saying nothing, a pained ex- 
pression visible on his brow. It seemed to say that he would 
willingly have stopped the proceedings if he had had the power ; and 
the clerks, one and all, liked him for it. 

Presently, after Mr. Grale had retired to his own private room, 
Allan went up to Charles Carr. 

“ Carr,” said he, speaking with kindly consideration, “I left my 
letters on the breakfast table at home just now, will you kindly go 
for them.” 

Charles went, as desired, and came back in no time with the letters : 
which he handed to Allan. Close upon that, word was brought up 
that Mr. Edgar Vivian was waiting. 

Allan hastened to him. As they shook hands, Edgar asked if he 
could spare him five minutes for private conversation. 
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“Yes, and welcome,” replied Allan, “if you'll come out in the 
open air. This place is stifling.” 

Edgar assented.. He thought Allan looked pale and ill even 
through the sunbrowning of his recent travels. That last holiday had 
surely not done very much good either to him or to his own brother ! 

“‘T have come over to ask your advice and perhaps your help, 
Grale,’’ he began, as they strolled along together. 

*“‘ And I was just wishing to see you, to ask you todo mea favour,” 
returned Allan. ‘I don’t know what put you into my head,—and 
yet I might have thought of you before.” 

“I’m sure I shall be only too happy, if it be within my power,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh it’s certainly that,” returned Allan, “ it’s a mere trifle.” 

“I wish I could say the same of mine,” observed Edgar ruefully. 

“Well, what is it? It may not seem so large to me as to you.” 

“The truth is,” narrated Edgar, speaking with hurried shame- 
facedness, “I am deep in debt.” 

“ Well,” said Allan, coolly, “that is always unfortunate,—but it 
does not surprise me.” 

Edgar felt rather taken aback. “It would surprise me very much 
if I were in debt on my own account,” he replied. ‘“ Last year I was 
induced by one I then called a friend to accept a bill for two hundred 
pounds. If matters had been as they were represented to me, I should 
certainly have been repaid before now, and able to meet the bill. As 
they really are, I shall never receive a penny.” 

**Can’t you come down upon your quondam friend ?” asked Allan. 

Edgar Vivian was secretly chafing under the calm sarcastic tone of 
the other. He felt that Allan ridiculed him as a dupe. 

“T don’t know where he is,” he said, shortly. 

“But don’t you know where his friends are? ‘They might meet 
you, at least half way, for his sake, you know. Family affection will 
often do as much as that, when family pride is endangered by some 
imminent exposure.” 

Edgar hated Allan’s cynicism ; yet he thought it only made him 
the more valuable adviser for the world and the world’s ways. 

“TI would not think of asking relatives to save me from the conse- 
quences of a deception into which I had been led without any con- 
sent or connivance of theirs,” he cried, hotly. ‘‘ That is not my style 
of morality. It may be highly respectable, but for. my own part, I 
would rather be a highwayman than an extortioner !” 

“Oh dear, dear,” said Allan, in a mocking but withal kindly 
tone. 

“T can’t go into the details of the story,” said Edgar. “All I can 
say is, the family are poor and unfortunate, and this man whom I 
called my friend, turns out to be the black sheep of the flock. Oh 
how cruelly and cleverly he deceived them! And any attempt to 
bring punishment on him would injure his people far more than it 
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_ would hurt him. No. I must find some way myself, and bear the 
trouble my own folly has brought upon my head.” 

“The beggar calculated upon your good-nature, I see,” mused 
Allan. ‘I suppose you are paying an exorbitant interest ? ” 

“‘T received one hundred and forty pounds, and I have to repay 
two hundred,” said Edgar. 

“* And you haven’t told your uncle ?” 

‘“* No,—he has been vexed a great deal lately and has had losses of 
his own. Besides I have no right to ask him to make good a venture 
of mine, about which I did not consult him. I must fight my own 
battle somehow. And I thought you might advise me.” 

“‘ What is the present pinch?” Allan inquired. 

“T have paid off sixty pounds already. One hundred and forty— 
the sum which I actually received—remains. It is all due the day 
after to-morrow; but if I can pay down fifty pounds at once, they 
will wait and take a hundred in three months’ time. I shall have my 
yearly allowance by then, and shall be able to meet that payment, if 
I could borrow a fifty now from somebody who could wait a little for 
its repayment.” 

Edgar’s face flushed as he spoke. His was one of those proud and 
sensitive natures which are keenly alive to the degradation involved 
in every sort of financing and loaning. He could not help wondering 
whether Allan might not be able to do him this service, but he would 
never go nearer asking it, than by this simple statement of his need. 

Allan was thoughtful. 

“I think I could do this for you,” he said, presently, in his good 
nature. “I feel sure I can do it, though I can’t say so quite defi- 
nitely in the moment. I'll let you have a note to-night, and you 
may look out for an enclosure !” 

‘JT don’t know how I shall ever be able to thank you!” said 
Edgar, with a gasp, for. the revulsion of feeling was almost too much 
for him. “ TI’ll write at once and tell the harpies that I have a reason- 
able expectation of fulfilling their demands. And oh—you said you 
were about to ask me something? I’m ashamed to mention it after 
this, for it is sure to be so trifling in comparison !” 

“ Well, it is trifling, in a way,” said Allan, in his leisurely fashion, 
“and yet it is something I would only ask of one whom [I trust 
and who trusts me. I want you to take charge of a little box for me, 
for a few days.” 

“Oh, certainly, I will do that,” answered Edgar, surprised at the 
smallness of the request. 

“There has been something rather unpleasant going forward at our 
place while I have been away,—I scarcely know what it is yet, for 
I’ve not fathomed it,” explained Allan. ‘“ My father opened the 
matter to me last night. He is being robbed, it seems, and it has 
gone on to forgery. Everything is being searched, or will be ; literally 
everything. He talks of calling in the police, and I expect he will. 
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And one has some matters—you understand—that one does not 
want overhauled, either by the police or by one’s own father. Things 
that it would be profanity for their eyes to see—you know, Edgar ? 
Why, there are some letters of your sister Maria’s—we did not return 
each other’s letters—why should we ?—there was little enough love in 
those J got at any rate! But I can’t destroy them. So if you ” 

Allan stopped short, and held out his hand to Edgar, who wrung 
it heartily. 





“You are a good fellow,” said young Vivian. ‘ The box will be 
quite safe with me. When shall I expect it? How shall I get it?” 
* As soon as possible,” Allan answered. “I'll find some oppor- 


tunity for sending it up through the day, or this evening at latest. It 
is quite a light box. But I don’t care that it should be seen by any- 
one save our two selves. And you won’t speak about it to your 
folks, will you, or to anyone ?” 

“You may rely upon me,” promised Edgar. ‘“ And I’m so sorry 
you have got a bother directly you come home from your holiday. 
‘There seems nothing but trouble en nowadays.” 

““T believe you, Edgar.” 

*‘ Are your father’s suspicions directed to any particular quarter ? ” 

“To a very ridiculous one, if he had the sense to see it ; but when 
he is in this angry mood he can see nothing but his own will His 
suspicions at present point to Charles Carr.” 

“What ! to Charles Carr!” exclaimed Edgar. ‘Oh, that’s non- 
sense, Grale! I’d answer for him as I would for ourselves. Don’t 
let your father waste time in that quarter.” 

“He believes he has evidence,” returned Allan, standing still 
opposite Edgar, and looking dreamily across the moor. “I don’t 
know what it may be ; but I don’t doubt Carr’s innocence. I scarcely 
think my father, prejudiced though he may be, will act without clear 
proofs, so Charlie need not be afraid.” 

“Well, good-bye now,” said Edgar. ‘“ Perhaps you'll come up to 
see me yourself this evening, and by that time you may be able to 
bring me news that you have discovered the right man.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
WATCHING THE AVENUE. 


Epcar VIvIAN hastened back to the Court with a much lighter heart 
than he had carried from it. He was not cheered only by the thought 
of his own relief. He felt that he had gained some brief admittance 
to the inner life of one who had hitherto shown him only an outside, 
seemingly hard and cynical. 

Edgar had not known much of the love affair between Allan and 
his sister Maria. It had never been openly declared, but it had been 
openly frowned down by Mrs. Vivian: in spite of the great wealth 
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of the Grales, she did not like the idea of any link being formed 
between the manufacturing people and herself. The General would 
also have objected, but for a long time he entirely refused to believe 
his wife’s hints. His eyes were opened at last by Maria’s persistent 
refusal to accept or even entertain a most eligible proposal. After 
sundry very angry cogitations with himself, he had been touched by 
his niece’s sweet, patient face, and had overruled the subtle 
machinery by which his wife was contriving to banish young Grale 
from his former freedom at Dering Court. For a while Allan had 
been restored to his former position, and for a while poor Maria 
had enjoyed those coy pleasures of courtship which lie outside the 
limits of defined engagement. Mrs. Vivian remained steadily cool 
and antagonistic, but her nephews were genial and kindly ; and when 
in some of their summer rambles or rides, Allan and Maria fell a little 
behind together, George and Edgar only smiled indulgently, and went 
on in front. 

Edgar had been away from home when this pleasant state of affairs 
strangely came to an end, when Maria suddenly secluded herself from 
Allan, who in his turn seemed to seek her no more. Maria’s pale 
face and silenced spirits told that she was suffering, and perhaps 
an added shade of recklessness in Allan Grale only revealed the 
same thing in a masculine form. Whatever might be the cause of 
the “ lovers’ quarrel,” as George Vivian, regarded it, he had noticed 
that at the few brief encounters which had since taken place between 
his sister and Allan, there was a look in her eyes and a flutter in her 
manner which convinced him that her heart was not dead.to the 
‘claims of her old love. And Allan’s few words that morning had 
thrilled a romantic chord in Edgar Vivian’s breast, and he felt that in 
spite of all his cynicism, young Grale was a warm-hearted, good fellow 
at bottom. 

“What have you been doing this morning ?” asked Mrs. Vivian of 
Edgar, at luncheon. 

““T have been down to the works to see Allan Grale,” he answered. 
“TI wanted to ask him his opinion about a little business matter.” 

“A right adviser on all such matters,” observed Mrs. Vivian, 
deliberately, “for whatever else they may not be, the Grales are 
thorough business people.” 

Edgar saw Maria wince, and came to the rescue. “Yes,” he said, 
“T envied Allan the praise my uncle gave him this morning. By the 
way, where is uncle? Is he not coming to lunch?” 

“No,” said Maria; “he told me we were not to wait for him. I 
think he was going to drive Mr. Bird—that is the new architect, you 
know—down to the Stone farm. The people there have been asking 
for some improvements for a long time. The Stone Farm isso far on 
Mr. Bird’s way back to town, and I think they will very likely lunch 
together at the Knight’s Arms.” 

The people at the Knight’s Arms were old servants of the Court, 
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who had married and transformed themselves into a host and hostess. 
“Uncle says it is like old times to see Webster waiting on him at 
table,” Maria added, with a pale smile. 

“ And what have you been doing with yourself all the morning ? ” 
Edgar asked in return. 

“Oh, all sorts of things ; this has been a busy day,” she answered. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vivian, “I have been, candidly speaking, idle. 
Women of our class always are idle, you know, only some of them 
choose to disguise the fact with busy idleness.” 

Edgar thought his aunt had grown more acid than she used to be. 
Surely it was not always so bad as this! When long absence from 
familiar things reveal their true proportions, it is always hard to realise 
that it is not they, but only our eyes which are changed. 

“And what do you mean to do this afternoon, Maria?” Edgar 
asked. “Let us go fora walk together! A walk untrammelled 
by any card-case. It is ages since we have had one of our old- 
fashioned rambles.” 

‘We might call on the Palmers, perhaps,” said Maria. ‘I never 
feel a visit there to be a call of ceremony.” Maria had her own 
gentle fancies about her brother Edgar and Agnes Palmer. 

“You ought to pay your call there very early if you pay it at all,” 
said Mrs. Vivian. ‘Remember they don’t have open-house afternoon 
tea, but a real family tea-time. Such a delightful meal! I only wish 
people of position could indulge in these primitive customs.” 

They started together in the afternoon. Maria made a pretty 
picture as she stepped out under the waving shadows of the great 
trees. She wore a simply-made white dress of some thick, soft mate- 
rial, with a scarf of black lace thrown lightly round her shoulders, and 
a smaller one wound about her large straw hat. The only bit of 
colour about her was a spray of variegated geranium, fastened at her 
neck. As she took her brother’s arm, she looked up into his face and 
smiled softly, as if feeling happy. 

They took the way to the left through the wood which lay between 
Dering Court and Dering village. Through the wood, one came out 
upon Dering village—the old village, not Mill-Lane, the name of the row 
of cottages built by Mr. Grale for his mill-hands. Church, parsonage and 
school, shop and farm, were dotted along the winding road ; amid liberal 
reaches of common land and rich woodland. About the last house in 
Dering, standing quite in a hollow, almost buried among trees, was 
Moorland House, Mr. Grale’s place, and from that point, the road 
went, growing bleaker and barer, till it passed Mill-Lane, and reached 
the Works. Here the high road broke away into the open country, but 
a bye road, that which Edgar had travelled that morning, led back to 
Dering Court. Dering might be described as a straggling village, 
encircling a beautifully wooded hill. The hill itself was named in 
county records as the Camp, and was not without archeological 
jnterest. 
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**T think we will take my aunt’s hint, and go straight to Dr. Palmer’s,” 
said Maria. Secretly she thought that perhaps the sisters might come 
out and join them in their ramble. Lettice Palmer was a great fern 
hunter and might be easily induced to avail herself of Edgar’s climbing 
and scrambling capabilities. 

“Do you know, Maria?” said Edgar, confidentially, for he saw 
through Maria’s kindly little plan, and was sorry to disappoint it, and 
perhaps sorry to be disappointed of it—‘‘do you know, Maria, I 
don’t think we’ll call on the Palmers at all to-day.” 

“Oh, why not?” asked Maria, surprised. 

“‘Can’t you endure me by myself?” he said, playfully. 

““T want you to go there—and I thought you would like it,” she 
answered. Her lip trembled. She formed few plans now, and had 
no hopes inside her own life, and the failure of her harmless little 
stratagem hurt her. 

“*T should like to do anything you wish, and it is always a pleasure 
to me to see any of the Palmers,” said Edgar ; “ but I have reasons for 
not caring to go there this afternoon. I think there is some little 
bother up ; not exactly affecting them, but Charlie Carr.” 

“Charlie Carr!” she echoed. ‘ What has happened to him?” 

“Well, not much—as I conclude it will turn out,” answered 
Edgar. ‘Something has gone wrong in the counting-house at the 
Works, and Mr. Grale has taken into his head that young Carr is at 
the bottom of it.” 

**T do not understand you, Edgar.” 

‘Well, the fact is, Mr. Grale has been robbed of late pretty exten- 
sively; indeed robbery is not the worst; and he fancies he has reason 
for suspecting Charles Carr.” 

Maria had remained standing still during the interchange of the last 
few remarks. Was it only the green shadow of the trees which made 
her face seem white ? 

Who told you this?” she asked, sharply. 

** Allan Grale himself,” replied Edgar. 

“He does not believe it?” she added. 

“Of course he does not.” 

“When did the Palmers hear of it ?” she inquired, walking on. 

**T do not know whether they have heard of it,” he answered. “In 
the uncertainty, I would just as soon not call on them this afternoon.” 

“If they have heard it, I should like to be the very first to tell 
them I do not believe it,” said Maria, energetically. 

“Just so. But we must make sure before speaking. I dare say 
the matter will be cleared up speedily ; perhaps already is so; in that 
case your speaking would be uncalled for. Allan mentioned it to me 
in confidence.” 

“We will not call,” Maria decided. ‘ But I don’t care any more 
for a walk, Edgar. I feel quite tired out already.” 

“ Maria,” said Edgar, kindly drawing her hand through his arm, 
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“you are too sensitive. If you are thus affected by a little blow 
falling on the lives of friends, how will you bear your own share of 
blows? They come to each of us.” 

“T know they do,” said Maria, almost passionately. 

“‘T donot say we ought not to feel for others’ pain as much as for our 
own,” continued Edgar ; “only while our own pain may make us weak, 


-the pain of sympathy should rather make us strong—strong to help.” 


“ Ah Edgar,” interrupted Maria, “you speak nothing but truth, 
and yet you may not know what you are talking about.” 

“T fear you are becoming nervous and morbid,” he went on. “I 
can see your life is a trying one, Maria, It lacks incident.” 

Maria’s lips moved, but she said nothing aloud. They had turned 
homewards. 

“‘ Edgar,” said Maria, suddenly, “I should very much like to get 
a chance of speaking with Allan Grale.” 

“He may be at the Court this afternoon,” replied Edgar. “ At any 
rate, he has promised to send up something to me, and I fancy it is 
not at all unlikely he may bring it himself.” 

“Then,” pursued Maria, eagerly, “you must contrive to let me see 
him alone.” 

* That will be easy enough,” said Edgar, lightly. ‘But rely upon 
it, Maria, Charlie Carr will find his own way out of the mess without 
your troubling yourself to laud him to Allan.” 

It was only four o’clock when they reached home; but Maria was 
surprised to find the General had not returned. Mrs. Vivian was not 
visible. Edgar went to the library to write letters. A maid brought 
Maria a cup of tea to the morning-room. 

Maria was feeling strangely nervous, partly at the news she had 
heard, partly lest she should miss Allan Grale if he came. She wished 
to see him and to have speech with him very particularly indeed. 

Restless and uneasy, she presently went up to dress for the evening, 
determined not to be out of the way if he did come. He might 
come perchance before going home to dinner. 

From the depths of her wardrobe Maria hastily drew a dress that 
she had not worn for some time; a dress of black silk and tulle. 
Soft white ruffles were already sewn in its open bosom and short wide 
sleeves, and these had evidently been worn before, for though not 
soiled, they were limp and flaccid with hanging by. For sole orna- 
ment she added a small cross of pearls, which she took from the very 
bottom of her jewel case. Then she looked at herself in the mirror, 
with a strange impersonal interest, as one might gaze at a picture. 
The geraniums taken from her morning dress lay on her toilet-tray. 
As her eye passed on to them, she said to herself, 

“ T remember I wore ivy leaves on that evening !” 

And, so saying, she swept aside the white muslin window curtain, 
and putting her hand through the open casement, drew in a delicate 
spray of ivy and twined it at her breast, so that the white cross lay 
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upon it. Somehow it was strangely suggestive of 2 memorial-stone 
with a background of churchyard-evergreen. 

Then she drew up a chair beside the window and sat there, invisi- 
ble behind the curtain. She made no pretence of book or work now. 
She was candidly watching—watching the avenue. 

The avenue was a winding one, and the lodge lay partly out of 
sight from the house. Still a fair stretch of the road was in view. 
Maria sat on, watching. 

Suddenly the gate clanged heavily, and she half started up ina 
fever of impatience. Was he coming at last ? 

No. - Not Allan this time. No! 

But who was it? What could it be? It looked like a procession. 

There came first a chaise, driven very slowly. It was followed by 
a riding-horse led by a man; other men followed. 

A great cry rose to Maria’s lips, but she caught it back and rushed 
down stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. FORESTER. 


On that pleasant morning, when the sunshine had been so sweetly 
and softly radiant in the wide breakfast-room at Dering Court, it had 
seemed only hot and glaring in the close narrow streets which lie 
between the fashionable West End of London and the unfashion- 
able river-side. Very hot and glaring and parched and dusty did 
those Chelsea streets look to a certain pair of eyes which gazed 
forlornly upon them—eyes accustomed to the soft verdure of a village 
green, and the rich shadows of an ancient forest. Unutterably 
dingy were some of those streets, but that which these country 
eyes beheld was by no means one of the worst. Though the houses 
were at once mean and pretentious, Great Gray Street itself was 
tolerably wide, and was actually ended by a view of some trees in a 
little square with still higher claims to gentility. It had only one 
shop—at the corner ; and its monotony was broken upon by a huge 
Board School anda little iron church. If Rose Raynham, the spoiled 
pet of sweet Redbourne, knew more of London, she would have 
decided that she had reason to be fairly satisfied with her present 
surroundings. 

Perhaps there were times since she left her home when she had 
wished herself back in Redbourne. But she would not own this even 
to herself, unless she did so by a passionate reiteration of her deter- 
mination not to go back—never to go back until her uncle would 
have to own what a mistake he had made in his estimate of Mr. 
Forester and the love he had for her; and then she was sure her 
uncle would be sorry, and she would be delighted to forgive him, and 
to forget all the harsh things he had said. 

Miss Raynham was a tall, slight girl, with an abundance of soft 
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waving fair hair. She had a sweet peach-bloom complexion, and large 
violet eyes. She wore a gray alpaca dress, fresh, somewhat cheap and 
flimsy ; but at least it was-unpretentious. A stranger looking at Rose 
would have said, “ What a pretty girl! And how ladylike !” 

She stood impatiently at the window for some minutes, and then, as 
impatiently turned away. In the loneliness of these present days, she 
had begun to talk aloud to herself. 

“Surely he must come to-day!” she murmured. ‘“ But the old 
saying runs that grass won’t grow while you look at it.” 

So she sat herself down at the table, and tried to read a penny 
paper which she had sent for the evening before. But now she found 
its sentimental romance rather stale. Was not her own life growing 
into a romance equal to any told in fable? Alas! Alas! A neigh- 
bouring clock struck out midday. 

Omens and “ sayings” often seem strangely fulfilled, because they 
are only heeded when such fulfilment may be reasonably expected. 
Rose had not sat so for ten minutes before the poor little shell of a 
house rang with a knock on its outer door unlike any of the knocks 
she had yet heard there. Superstitious Rose sat still, breathless, as 
if a movement might change the fact whether or not her expected 
visitor had arrived. 

Then she heard the servant’s shrill voice answering questions 
which Rose could not hear. Then there came steps on the stairs, 
and her door was flung open, and the servant announced : 

** A gentleman to see you, miss.” 

“You foolish little lassie!” said the visitor, as he advanced towards 
her. ‘What have you been doing?” He held out both his hands 
and took both of hers. 

He was a tall, distinguished looking young man, and the half 
reproving question was spoken in a wholly caressing tone. 

“Oh, Mr. Forester,” cried Rose, with one convulsive sob. “I have 
been so unhappy.” And there was a cadence in her voice as if the 
unhappiness was all over now. A shadow, which perhaps had been 
dissipated by his first sudden sight of the pretty young thing, was 
settling down on Mr. Forester’s aristocratic face. 

** And do you mean to say that they do not at home yet know 
where you are?” he asked, gravely, when they had talked a little. 

“ No,” she replied. ‘ You do not know what I have been made to 
suffer. You cannot guess the cruel things which were said to me 
and about me after you left. They even talked against you!” she 
added, looking at him, as if she felt this was the height of injustice. 

“You must not be too unforgiving over that,” said Mr. Forester, 
quietly. ‘They had no chance of knowing me as you did, you see.” 

“Of course not,” answered Rose, drawing herself up proudly. 
“ But when I said so, would they believe me ?” 

“Oh, you defended me, did you! Well, Rose, you should have left 
me to fight my own battles.” 
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“TI believe they watched me when I went out to keep my trysts 
with you in the forest.” Poor Rose had caught up certain romantic 
phrases in the course of her sentimental reading. 

“Who watched you ?” 

“ Oh, I cannot tell,” said Rose. “ People. Old Nanny, our servant, 
for one.” 

Mr. Forester looked thoughtful. He remembered many a 
picturesque walk in the forest, he and Rose sauntering together hand 
in hand. There was no harm whatever in it, neither had he intended 
harm, but it might not look very pretty in any story that did not end 
with a wedding. He had been playing at shepherd life then, and 
Rose had made a charming shepherdess! He did not think she 
looked half so well in her present dress as she had in the white 
garden hat and neat cambrics in which he had first seen her, and 
which had provoked no very distasteful comparisons. 

“The people were mean,” said he. 

“Mean!” echoed Rose, astonished at his mildness ; “there is no 
word bad enough for it. And then they used to shake their heads 
and say, to my uncle: ‘Oh, Mr. Raynham, take care ! she’s young and 
motherless.’ They did indeed.” 

“Well, what next?” asked Mr. Forester. Rose could see he was 
pained, but in her eagerness for self-vindication she did not pause. 

“Uncle Raynham spoke to me kindly enough at first,” she went on. 
“ He said then he only blamed himself; that he ought to have re- 
membered I must feel lonely in that big house, with only him and old 
Nanny and the rough country servants, and the village people to 
speak with ; after being accustomed to sit with poor mamma in her 
parlour at home and associate with genteel acquaintances.” 

Mr. Forester remained silent. Rose continued. 

“My uncle said to me: ‘I’ve often wished you were a little 
different, Rose ; had you been a bustling, notable girl, as some are, 
you might have looked forward to take over the inn when I’m gone, 
and there would have been a good home for you, child, married or 
single—something safer and more solid than your pretty strips of fancy 
work and your little bits of pictures.’ Yes, he said it.” 

“ There is a great deal of sound sense in that wish,” observed Mr. 
Forester, very gravely. “I am sure your uncle is a good man, and 
fond of you.” 

Rose looked up at him as if a little puzzled. “I know uncle 
is fond of me,” she said, quite confidently. ‘But somehow we 
are different. You see, poor mamma and her people were quite 
different from my uncle’s side of the family.” 

Rose’s maternal grandfather had himself been an artist of virtuous 
and industrious habits, though of humble pretensions. He had lived 
very modestly in the country town not far from Redbourne, and there 
his only daughter had married James Raynham, who was clerk in 
the bank, and the younger brother of the landlord of the Redbourne 
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hostelry. Rose could not remember the old artist, her grandfather, 
who had died in her infancy. She scarcely remembered her own 
father. But her mother had only died two years ago, and had there- 
fore lived long enough to inoculate her daughter with her own petty 
ideas of gentility, and her own undefined scorn for the honest simple- 
minded brother-in-law, whose help had eked out her small annuity, 
and who was the only earthly guardian to whom she could leave her 
orphan girl ; and Rose had been removed to the Ash Tree Inn at her 
death. Mrs, Raynham had thus brought Rose up in a foolish way, 
inculcating grand notions. She had set the experiences of her own 
past life before Rose in very brilliant lights, detailing homely incidents 
with a pomp and circumstance fit for a paragraph in the county paper. 
Of late—since her acquaintance with Mr. Forester—Rose had dwelt 
much on these reminiscences, and had reflected that she did not really 
belong to worthy Joseph Raynham and his old-fashioned, farm-house- 
like inn, but to a very different and much higher order of things. 

“ But then uncle went on to speak about you,” returned Rose, the 
colour rising in her face. “He said—oh, Mr. Forester, I can 
scarcely tell you what he said!” she broke off in confusion. 

“‘ Try to tell me, please,” said Mr. Forester, steadily. ‘“ Remember 
they are not your own words; you are only repeating his.” 

‘“‘ Well,” she responded, making an effort, “ what he said came to 
this: he reminded me that I was a poor girl, who had my own way 
to make in the world, and that I must not fancy—oh how can I say 
it? He said you were a gentleman, who would only marry a lady.” 

“ And then?” asked Mr. Forester, in a very low voice. 

“ And then,” she answered, “I got angry; but how could I help 
it? And I said if you were an artist and a gentleman, so was my 
own grandpapa. And I said that you were as noble and true as the 
sun is bright, and then ” (The room was rather glaring, and at that 
moment Mr. Forester instinctively shaded his face with his hand). But 
the flood of bitter memory overcame the girl and she began to weep. 

Anybody might have pitied her. Certainly Mr. Forester did. If 
only he had been in the green glades of Redbourne, he would certainly 
have given some tender sign of sympathy. But this cramped room, 
with its raw green papering, its magenta carpet, its faded wool-work, 
and its grim portraits of forgotten divines, was enough to dry up any 
sympathy, or at least to repress all manifestations thereof. If Mr. 
Forester pitied Rose, it is probable that he pitied himself still more. 

“ And so I came away,” said Rose, looking up; “they would not 
believe what I said, and I could not live with those who mistrusted 
me and maligned you. I told my uncle that I should leave.” 

Mr. Forester kept silence a moment longer. There are hours when 
the “Lord of Burleigh” ballad, with its noble lover and its lowly 
maiden, commends itself to youthful enthusiasm ; and there are other 
hours—sometimes baser ones—when more conventional counsels 
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“« And what did your uncle say to that?” he asked, gently. 

Rose was again crying bitterly. Her heroics had exhausted them- 
selves. ‘The answer came in the pitiful accents of an injured child. 
“IT don’t think he believed me! And then,” she went on presently, 
“he said he must get things altered somehow. So he sent for my 
cousin Cicely.” 

“Who is that ?” interrupted Mr. Forester. 

“She is my cousin,” replied Rose; “she was his eldest sister’s 
daughter. She came over once for a day while you were at Red- 
bourne, but I don’t know whether she saw you. I know she gave me 
a warning lecture about you.” 

“Very much obliged to the cousin Cicely,” remarked Mr. Forester, 
drily. Perhaps he wished there had been somebody to give a warning 
lecture to him. 

“Uncle Raynham sent later for Cicely to come and stay ; I know 
he did. It did not much matter then, for you were gone. Cicely had 
her orders ; she was never to let me out of her sight, so that I could 
neither write to you nor receive a letter from you. I suppose they 
would have intercepted yours had you written. I was like a prisoner. 
And if I continued obstinately saying you were brave and true, not 
false and fickle, Cicely was to take me away to her own home for 
a change. ‘They would never have changed me.” 

Rose was innocently magnifying her own constancy. Mr. Forester 
writhed inwardly. And yet what a pretty child she was and how 
guileless. Oh the pity of it! He ought to have foreseen this from the 
beginning. 

He rose and stood beside her, gently touching her bright hair. 

*‘ And yet you used to pretend you did not care for me,” he said. 

She looked up at him with a great flood of tenderness in her eyes. 

“ Ah, but in these bitter days I have learned to know my own 
heart,” she whispered. ‘I know now that I can never care for any- 
body but you. You can never have a rival :—no, though he were a 
prince on his throne, and you were a prisoner in a dungeon !” 

“T hope it won’t be quite so bad as that,” said Mr. Forester, 
smiling dimly, as he paced to and fro in the narrow room. He did 
feel something like a prisoner already. 

“And so I came away,” she said, looking dreamily towards the 
window. 

* Do you mean you ran away?” 

“Yes. How else could Ihavecome? I left the old place at dawn.” 

It was as well that she did not go into all the details of her flight— 
the little hoard of money taken from her desk—the dark, covering 

cloak in which she had passed through the Redbourne fields, the 
various devices by which she had contrived that her appearance 
should vary at different stages of her journey. Some people admire 
adventure and stratagem very much—at a telescopic distance. And 
Mr. Forester was one of these. 
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“You posted your first letter to me from Sprogston,” he observed, 
‘the one in which you said you had left home and scarcely knew 
where you were going.” 

“Yes, I walked all the way there, through bye-lanes,” said Rose. 
“T felt frightened, lest I should be discovered and sent back.” 

“That would have been better for you.” 

Rose glanced at him, and shook her head sadly. She was saying 
within herself, “I will never go back.” But what she said aloud was : 
“From Sprogston, I went to Southampton, and from Southampton I 
came here. I don’t think they will trace me easily.” 

“What made you come here ?—to these lodgings, I mean?” asked 
Mr. Forester. ‘‘ Do you know the people ?” 

“T had heard of Mrs. Wilson, the landlady,” Rose answered: “a 
young married couple, who lived awhile with my uncle, had stayed 
here before, and I heard them speak of her. They said she was kind, 
and careful. Her husband was a bookseller. She is quite superior.” 

*“« And as soon as you got to these lodgings you wrote to me again ?” 

““Yes—but it seemed as if I was never to hear from you,” she. 
replied, the pain of her lonely terrors returning upon her. “ And 
when your letter did come, you did not follow so soon as it promised.” 

“‘T came as quickly as I could,” he answered, gravely. ‘ You see I 
was at a great distance. And now the question is, Rose, what are 
you going to do?” 

She looked at him with bewildered, incredulous eyes. He had 
never known a moment of such exquisite misery. He had believed. 
himself sincere when he had wandered with this girl through the 
greenwood shades, and had vowed to her that he could ask nothing 
more from life than her love, and long quiet days of peaceful happi- 
ness in some rural cot. But he felt doubly sincere now as he wished 
that he had never gone to Redbourne, never seen Rose Raynham, and 
that she was back again, in her uncle’s parlour, busy with her patterns. 
and her paintings, and with appropriate village wedding bells in pro- 
spective. 

“ What—am—I—going—to do?” Rose repeated, slowly. It 
was not the words so much as the way in which they were spoken. 
which hurt her. The colour faded from her face, and her voice did 
not sound like hers. ‘“ Are you angry with me for coming away?” 

Was she going to faint? What could he do? Poor, innocent 
little girl, surely she had been wounded very sorely. 

““ How can I be angry?” he asked. “I see how you must have 
suffered. I am sorry for the cause of your coming—sorry that I 
have somehow offended your friends and made them quarrel with 
you—most of all, sorry for the annoyance you are enduring, and 
which I shall not be able altogether to avert, do what I may.” 

She sat forward in her chair. A strange hardness seemed settling 
on her young face. It was strange that the moment she seemed to. 
draw away from him, he felt once more inclined to draw her back. 
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** Rose,” he said, “you would never quite own to loving me—until to- 
day.” 

“You might have guessed,” she whispered. 

“If you had done so, I should have told you then exactly how 


matters stand—as I shall tell you now,” he went on. “ As I have no 
doubt your uncle, Mr. Raynham, feels, all true love must end in 
marriage.” 


“Ves,” she faltered. 

“And I should have told you that I could not marry you fora 
long, long time. It did not seem then as if that could have mattered 
much. We might have been happy enough ; you living safely in your 
pretty little home, and I coming down to Redbourne to see you and 
to paint my pictures. Such a courting time as that could hardly be 
too long—it would have been like Eden,” he said, with a smile. 

“ And that’s how it might have been,” cried Rose, roused by the 
idyllic picture. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Forester. ‘ But now it is—as it is. If I were to 
marry you, at once, Rose, I should ruin my own prospects, and so 
have nothing to offer you. You used to laugh at my pictures, while 
I was vain of them, but I should not like to rely on them for an 
income all my life.” 

“But I’m not used to being rich,” said Rose—‘ and some artists 
do make plenty of money. Even my grandpapa made enough.” 

“Some artists—but not I,” returned Mr. Forester, ignoring the 
family reference. ‘No, Rose, my future really depends on the good 
will of a certain relative, who is not pleased with me already.” 

The girl looked up eagerly. 

“Time might pave the way for speaking of you to this relative ; 
for introducing you to hira. Let me see; you were sketching in the 
forest the first time we met.” 

“Ves,” said Rose. 

“Ay. And—and we must wait, Rose ; there’s nothing else for it. 
You, my dear, might go home again. Your uncle will have been so 
frightened by your absence that he is sure to be kind to you. You 
can truly say you went off because of his harshness and afterwards 
repented of it.” 

Rose stood up. Her face was still pale, and there was a cold 
flashing light in her eyes. ‘The girl was not by nature passionate, 
but recent excitement had strung her to a high pitch of heat, and the 
heat was a white heat. She spoke low and slowly, in tones which 
carried chill conviction of her determination to him who heard them. 

“T will not go home,” she said ; ‘things cannot have grown better, 
but worse, through my leaving it. My uncle reminded me that his 
roof was my shelter only while I obeyed him. I have taken my own 
way-—I will abide by it.” 

“But what is to be done?” urged Mr. Forester. “There are 
practical considerations, you know ei 
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‘Yes, I know,” she interrupted, rather hastily. “I can work. I 
have not been an idle girl hitherto. I know I am a stranger here. 
But when one carries one’s crewel work and one’s sketches in one’s 
hand to the shops, if the work is wanted, they do not much care who 
the worker is.” 

Mr. Forester shook his head dreamily. Indeed he felt as one in a 
dream of drifting, unable to direct his own course, but sure that it 
will be stopped somewhere, whether by dashing over the rapids or 
by settling into a harbour! He heard Rose’s words, but he had 
enough experience to know that Rose could find no safe maintenance 
by the exercise of her slender arts. He felt stifled. Surely the close 
room was growing closer ! 

“* Rose,” he said, ‘I must leave you now. I will come again to- 
morrow, and by then, I shall have thought over all you have told me, 
and shall have got information on one or two points for our guidance. 
Do not worry yourself. Do not be afraid.” (He said inwardly, that 
if one of them was to be sacrificed, it must be himself, but relief would 
come somehow—and it would not be.) ‘You are to be cheerful, 
Rose. Promise me!” 

That tone brought back her smiles in a moment, and, with the 
smiles, the old charm which had first won the light heart of Mr. 
Forester. As he ran down stairs after shaking hands, he looked almost 
like a happy man ! 

But the landlady was awaiting him in the passage—a tall, spare, 
elderly woman, with a black lace cap shading an old fashioned and 
rather faded face: a very dragon of propriety. 

“Sir,” said she, and her accent was good, though her tone was acid, 
‘I must crave your pardon for enquiring whether you are any rela- 
tive to the young lady upstairs? She looked so ladylike and spoke 
so pleasantly, saying she was an artist from the country, that for her 
sake, I broke my rule, which is never to receive a lodger without 
references. My having done so in this case must be my excuse for 
putting this plain question. I owe it to my other lodgers, as well as 
to myself.” 

What could Mr. Forester do? One word—and Rose would lose 
even this shadow of home and protection. Her true tale would not 
be believed ; he knew well what would be thought of it. The land- 
lady stood before him, pale, proper and portentous, and there was 
the girl upstairs. It seemed to him a symbol of the world hunting 
down a lamb that had strayed from its safe daisy meadows. 

“Madam,” he said, nervously, “I recognise your right to ask 
questions. I am thankful that the young lady—so utterly a stranger 
—was fortunate in finding a lodging so well guarded as hers will be 
in your house. I am not a relative—but a friend ”—he felt the land- 
lady’s eyes fixed upon him, and his face glowed. “ A friend—who 
hopes shortly to be something more. At the present moment a day 
or two will decide a great deal for us—and if some circumstances 
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prove favourable—and the young lady will consent, I hope we may 
be married—from this house.” 

He scarcely knew what he said. He only knew that the stern 
landlady’s face relented, and that was enough. The good woman 
herself thought how natural his hesitation and confusion were, and 
was half angry with herself for having caused them. 

“You must forgive me for asking, sir!” she said. “But she 
looked so young and so pretty, and coming here all alone “ 

** She is an orphan, with no friends near,” murmured Mr. Forester, 
half because he felt he ought to say something, and half because he 
wanted to enlist a little kindly sympathy. 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Wilson; “ but I'll take great care of her, 
and when it is as you hope, sir, she won’t feel an orphan or friendless 
any more. Good morning, sir.” 

Wonderful wells of sentiment and kindliness may lie beneath black 
lace caps and faded faces. Mrs. Wilson kept her word in being kind 
to Rose. If a list of good deeds and friendly services rendered, 
though “not in the bond,” could be made out, large would be the 
item set down to the credit of care-worn landladies and _ toiling 
lodging-house servants ! 

George Vivian (for the disguise of “ Mr. Forester” has doubtless 
been but a transparent one to the reader) went from the Chelsea 
lodging to lunch at Verrey’s, in Regent Street; and thence to a 
picture gallery, where he lingered aimlessly for a long time. He did 
not return to his hotel till the gloaming was far advanced, when he 
found that a telegram had arrived for him. 

The telegram threw George into a state of excitement. He wrote 
a hasty note to Miss Raynham, left his portmanteau at the hotel, and 
hurried to the railway station. 

Just as he had got into his carriage, he saw, on another platform, 
from that he had just quitted, a slight, dark woman, enveloped in a 
long yellow dust cloak, who seemed to be striving to hide herself from 
the public gaze, while she stealthily peeped and peered about her. 
George wondered whether it could be the woman of whom he had 
heard accidental mention that morning, at the breakfast table, and if 
so, what or whom she could be looking after; or if yellow cloaks 
were a new fashion and would soon be common. 





(Zo be continued. ) 














CARAMEL COTTAGE. 
DISAPPEARED. 


(pone was setting in beautifully. Some people say it is the 
most lovely month in the year when the skies are blue and genial. 
Seated at the breakfast-table at Caramel Cottage that Tuesday 
morning, with the window thrown open to the warm and pleasant air, 
the small party of three might have enjoyed that air, but for being pre- 
occupied with their own reflections. Edgar Reste was thinking of the 
bank notes which the postman had just brought him in Captain 
Amphlett’s letter; Katrine Barbary sat shrinking from the vague fear 
imparted to her by the curious avowal her father had made in language 
not too choice, as his covetous eyes rested on the money : “ For that, a 
man might be tempted to smother his grandmother.” While Mr. 
Barbary had started instantly up and flung the window higher, as if in 
the silence that followed the words, they had struck back upon himself 
unpleasantly, and he sought to divert attention from them. 

“A grand day for the outlying crops,” he remarked, his lithe, 
slender form, his pale, perfect features, showing out well in the light 
of the brilliant morning. “But most of the grain is in, I think. 
We shall have a charming walk to Church Leet, Edgar.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Reste, as he folded the notes together and 
placed them in his pocket-book. There were six of them for 410 
each. 

Breakfast over, Katrine set off for Dyke Manor that morning as 
usual, to talk to Lena in French, and teach hertoreadit. She stayed 
luncheon with us. Chancing to say that her father and his guest were 
gone to Church Leet, Mrs. Todhetley kept her. 

At four o’clock, when Katrine went home, she found they had 
returned, and were then shut up in the gun-room. Katrine could 
hear the hum of their voices, with now and again a burst of merry 
laughter from Edgar Reste. 

““ Have they had dinner ?” she enquired of Joan. 

“ Ay, sure they have, Miss Katrine. They got back at two o’clock, 
and I cooked the steak at once.” 

I had lent Katrine that afternoon the “ Vicar of Wakefield,”—which 
she said she had never read ; one could hardly believe such a thing 
of an English girl, but I suppose it was through her having lived over 
in France. ‘Taking it into the back garden, she sat down on a rustic 
bench, one or two of which stood about. By-and-by Edgar Reste 
came out and sat down beside her. 

“Had you a nice walk to-day?” she asked. 

“ Very,” he answered. “ What a quaint little village Church Leet is! 
Hardly to be called a village, though. Leet Hall is a fine old place.” 
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“Ves, I have heard so. I have not seen it.” 
“Not seen it! Do you mean to say, Katrine, that you have never 
been to Church Leet ?” 
“Not yet. Nobody has ever invited me to go, and I cannot walk 
all that way by myself, you know.” 
He was sitting sideways, his left arm leaning on the elbow of the 
bench, his kindly, luminous brown eyes fixed on her fair pretty face, 
all blushes and dimples. Ah, if fortune had but smiled upon him !— 
if he might but have whispered to this young girl, who had become so 
dear to him, of the love that filled his whole heart ! 
“‘Suppose you walk over with me one of these fine days before I 
leave ?” he continued. ‘It won’t be too far for you, will it?” 
“Oh no. I should like to go.” 
“There is the prettiest churchyard you ever saw, to rest in. And 
such a quaint little church, covered with ivy. The Rectory, standing 
by, is quite a grand mansion in comparison with the church.” 
“ And the church has a history, I believe.” 
*‘ Ay, as connected with the people of the Hall and the Rectory ; 
and with its own chimes, that never played, I hear, but disaster fol- 
lowed. We will go then, Katrine, some afternoon between now and 
Saturday.” 
Her face fell; she turned it from him. ‘ AZust you leave on Satur- 
day, Edgar?” 
“‘My dear little cousin, yes. Cousins in name, you know we are, 
though not in reality.” 
“ You did say you might stay until Monday.” 
** Ay, my will would be good to stay till Monday, and many a 
Monday after it: but you see, Katrine, I have neglected my work too 
long, and I cannot break into another week. So you must please 
make the most of me until Saturday,” he added playfully, “ when I 
shall take the evening train.” 
“You English do not care to travel on a Sunday, I notice.” 
“We English! Allow me to remind Mademoiselle that she is just 
as much English as are the rest of us.” 
Katrine smiled. 
“My good mother instilled all kinds of old-world notions into me, 
Katrine. Amidst them was that of never doing week-day work on a 
Sunday unless compelled by necessity.” 
“Do you never work on a Sunday—at your reviews, and writings, 
and that?” 
“Never. I am sure it would not bring me luckif I did. Suppose i} 
we fix Thursday for walking to Church Leet ?” i 
“That will do nicely. Unless—Squire Todhetley invited you to 
go with him to Evesham one day, you know,” broke off Katrine. “He 
may just fix upon Thursday.” 
“In that case we will take our walk on Friday.” 
A silence ensued. Their hearts were very full, and that makes 
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speech reticent. Katrine glanced now and again at the pages of 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” which lay in her lap, but she did not read it. 
As to the barrister, he was looking at her ; at the face that had become 
so dear to him. They might never meet again, nothing on earth 
might come of the present intimacy and the sweet burning longings, 
but he knew that he should remember her to the end of time. <A 
verse of one of Moore’s melodies passed through his mind; uncon- 
sciously he began to hum it : 
‘‘O, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love traced ; 
Still it, lingering, haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste.”’ 


‘“* Here comes Joan to say tea is ready,” interrupted Katrine. 

They strolled indoors slowly, side by side. The tea-tray waited in 
the parlour. Mr. Barbary came in from the gun-room, and they all 
sat down to the table. 

After tea he went back to the gun-room, Mr. Reste with him, leav- 
ing Katrine alone. She had the candles lighted and began to mend 
a piece of Mrs. Todhetley’s valuable old lace. Presently Joan came 
in to ask a question. 

“Miss Katrine, is it the brace of partridges or the pheasants that 
are to be cooked for supper? Do you know?” 

“ No, that I don’t,” said Katrine. ‘“ But I can ask.” 

Putting down her work, she went to the gun-room and gently 
opened the door. Upon which, she heard these remarkable words 
from Mr. Reste: 

*‘T wouldn’t hesitate at all if it were not for the moon.” 

“The moon makes it all the safer,” contended Mr. Barbary. 
*‘ Foes can’t rush upon one unawares when the moon’s bright. _I tell 
you this will be one of the best possible nights for you.” 

“Papa, papa,” hurriedly broke in Katrine, speaking through the 
dusk of twilight,” is Joan to cook the pheasants or the partridges ?” 

“The pheasants,” he answered sharply. “Shut the door.” 

So the pheasants were dressed for supper, and very nice they 
proved with their bread-sauce and rich gravy. Mr. Barbary especially 
seemed to enjoy them ; his daughter did not. 

Poor Katrine’s senses were painfully alert that night, as she lay 
listening, after getting to bed. The words she had overheard in the 
gun-room seemed to her to bear but one meaning—that not only was 
her father going abroad into the wilds of danger, but Edgar Reste 
also. They had gone to their respective rooms early, soon after she 
went to hers; but that might be meant as a blind and told nothing. 

By-and-by, she caught a sound as of the stairs creaking. Mr. 
Reste and her father were both creeping down them. Katrine flew 
to her window and peeped behind the blind. 

They went out together by the back door. The bright moon- 
beams lay full upon the yard. Mr. Reste seemed to be attired, like 
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her father, in high leggings and a large old shooting-coat, no doubt 
borrowed plumes. Each of them carried a gun, and they stole 
cautiously out at the little side gate. 

“Oh,” moaned the unhappy Katrine, “if papa would but take 
better care of himself! If he would but leave off doing this most 
dreadful and dangerous thing !” 

Whether Katrine fell asleep after that, or not, she could never 
decide: it appeared as though but a short time had elapsed, when 
she was startled by a sharp sound outside, close to the house. It 
might have been the report of a gun, but she was not sure. This was 
followed by some stir in the yard and covert talking. 

“They are bringing in the game they have shot,” thought Katrine, 
“but oh, I am thankful they have got back in safety!” And she put 
the pillow over her head and ears, and lay shivering. 


Squire Todhetley was as good and lenient a man at heart as 
could be found in our two counties, Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire ; fonder of forgiving sins and sinners than of bringing them to 
book, and you have not read of him all these years without learning 
it. But there was one offence that stirred his anger up to bub- 
bling point, especially when committed against himself. And that was 
poaching. 

So that, when we got downstairs to breakfast at Dyke Manor on 
the following morning, Wednesday, and were greeted with the news 
that some poachers had been out on our land in the night, and had 
shot at the keepers, it was no wonder the Squire went into a state 
of commotion, and that the rest of us partook of it. 

“Johnny, tell Mack to fetch Jones ; to bring him here instantly,” 
fumed he. ‘Those Standishes have been in this work !” 

I went to carry the orders to Mack in the yard. In passing back, 
after giving them, I saw that the dog-kennel was empty and the chain 
lying loose. 

““Where’s Don?” I asked. ‘ Who has taken him out ?” 

“ Guess he have strayed out of hisself, Master Johnny,” was Mack’s 
answer. ‘“ He was gone when I come on this morning, sir, and the 
gate were standing wide open.” 

“Gone then ?—and the gate open? Where’s Giles?” 

“But, even as I put the question, I caught sight of Giles at the 
stable pump, plunging his head and face into a pail of water. So I 
knew what had been the matter with 42m. Giles was a first-rate groom 
and a good servant, and it was very seldom indeed that he took more 
than was good for him, but it did happen at intervals. 

Old Jones arrived in obedience to the summons, and stood on his 
fat gouty legs in the hall while the Squire talked to him. The faith 
he put in that old constable was surprising, whose skill and discern- 
ment were about suited to the year One. 

His tale of the night’s doings, as confirmed by other tales, was not 
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very clear. At least, much satisfaction could not be got out of it. 
Some poachers congregated on a plot of land called Dyke’s Neck—why 
it should have been so named nobody understood—were surprised by 
the keepers early in the night. A few stray shots were interchanged 
no damage being done on either side, and the poachers made off, 
escaping not only scot-free but unrecognised. This last fact bore the 
keenest sting of all, and the Squire paced the hall in a fury. 

“You must unearth them,” he said to Jones: “don’t tell me. 
They can’t have buried themselves, the villains !” 

“No need to look far for’em, Squire,” protested Jones. “It’s 
them jail-birds, the three Standishes. If it’s not, I’ll eat my head.” 

“Then why have you not taken up the three Standishes ? ” retorted 
the Squire. ‘Of course it is the Standishes.” 

“Well, your honour, because I can’t get at ’em,” said Jones help- 
lessly. ‘Jim, he is off somewhere; and Dick, he swears through 
thick and thin that he was never out of his bed last night; and 
t’other, Tom, ain’t apperiently at home at all just now. I looked in 
at their kitchen on my way here, and that was all I could get out of 
Mary.” 

It was at this juncture that Katrine arrived, preparatory to her morn- 
ing’s work with Lena. Old Jones and the Squire, still in the hall, 
were chanting a duet upon the poachers’ iniquity, and she halted by 
me to listen. I was sitting on the elbow of the carved-oak settle. 
Katrine looked pale as a sheet. 

Girls, thought I, do not like to hear of these things. For I knew 
nothing then of her fears that the offenders had been her father and 
Mr. Reste. 

“Tf the poachers had been taken, sir—what then?” she said 
tremblingly to the Squire, in a temporary lull of the voices. 

“What then, Miss Barbary? Why then they would have been 
lodged in goal, and the neighbourhood well rid of them,” was the im- 
pulsive answer. 

“Snug and safe, miss,” put in old Jones, shuffling on his gouty 
legs in his thick white stockings, “a-waiting to stand their trial next 
spring assizes at Worcester. Which it would be transportation for ’em, 
I hope—a using o’ their guns indeed !” 

“Were they known at all?” gasped Katrine. “And might not the 
gamekeepers have shot ¢Hem? Perhaps have killed them ?” 

“ Killed ’em or wounded ’em, like enough,” assented Jones, “and 
it would be a good riddance of such varmint, as his worship says, 
miss. And a misfortin it is that they be zo¢ known. Whichis an odd 
thing to my mind, sir, considering the lightness o’ the night: and I’d 
like to find out whether them there keepers did their duty, or didn’t 
do it.” 

“T can’t see the dog anywhere, father,” interrupted Tod, dashing in 
at this moment in a white heat, for he had been racing about in search 
of Don. 
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“What, is the dog off!” exclaimed old Jones. 

“Ves, he is,” said Tod. ‘And if those poachers have stolen him, 
[ll try and get them hanged.” 

Leaving us to our commotion, Katrine Barbary passed on to the 
nursery with Lena, where the lessons were taken. ‘This straying away 
of Don made one of the small calamities of the day. Giles, put to 
the torture of confession, admitted that he remembered unchaining 
Don the past night as usual, but could not remember whether or not 
he locked the gate. Of course the probability was that he left it wide 
open, Mack having found it so in the morning. So that Mr. Don, 
finding himself at liberty, might have gone out promenading as early 
in the night as he pleased. Giles was ready to hang himself with vexa- 
tion. The dog was a valuable animal; a prize for any tramp or 
poacher, for he could be sold at a high price. 

We turned out on our different quests; old Jones after the poachers, 
I and Tod after Don: and the morning wore on. 

Katrine went home at midday. ‘This news of the night encounter 
between the keepers and the poachers had thrown her into a state of 
anxious pain—though of course the reader fully understands that I am, 
so far, writing of what I knew nothing about till later. That her father 
and Edgar Reste had been the poachers of the past night she could 
not doubt, and a dread of the discovery which might ensue lay upon 
her with a sick fear. The Standishes might have been included in the 
party ; more than likely they were; Ben Gibbon also. Mr. Jim 
Standish had contrived to let Katrine believe that they were all birds 
of a feather, tarred with the same brush. But how could Edgar 
Reste have allowed himself to be drawn into it even for one night ? 
She could not understand that. 

Entering Caramel Cottage by its side gate, Katrine found Joan 
seated in the kitchen, slicing kidney beans for dinner. Her father was 
in his favourite den, the gun-room, Mr. Reste was out. When she 
left in the morning, neither of them had quitted his respective 
chamber, an entirely unusual thing. 

“ How late you are with those beans, Joan!” listlessly observed 
Katrine. 

“The master sent me to the ‘Silver Bear’ for a bottle of the best 
brandy, and it hindered me,” explained Joan. ‘They were having a 
fine noise together when I got back,” she added, dropping her voice.. 

“Who were?” quickly cried Katrine. 

“ The master and Mr. Reste. Talking sharply at one another, they 
were, like two savages. I could hear ’em through my deafness. Ben 
Gibbon was here when I went out, but he’d gone when I came in 
with the brandy.” 

What with one thing and another, Katrine felt more uncomfortable 
than an oyster out of its shell. Mr. Reste came in at dinner-time, 
and she saw nothing amiss then, except that he and her father were 
both unusually silent. 
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Afterwards they went out together, and Katrine hoped that the un- , 
pleasantness between them was at an end. 

She was standing at the front gate late in the afternoon, looking up 
and down the solitary road, which was no better than a wide field 
path, when Tod and I shot out of the dark grove by Caramel’s Farm, 
and made up to her. 

“You look hot and tired,” she said to us. 

**So would you, Miss Barbary, if you had been scouring the fields 
in search of Don, as we have,” answered Tod, who was in a desperate 
mood. 

At that moment Mr. Barbary came swinging round the corner of 
the short lane that led to the high road, his guest following him. 
They nodded to us and went in at the gate. 

““You do not happen to have seen anything of our Newfoundland 
dog to-day, I suppose, Mr. Barbary?” questioned Tod. 

“No, I have not,” he answered. ‘‘ My daughter mentioned to me 
that he had strayed away.” 

““Strayed away or been stolen,” corrected Tod. ‘The dog was a 
favourite, and it has put my father out more than you’d believe. He 
thinks the Standishes may have got him: especially if it is they who 
were out in the night.” 

“‘ Shouldn’t wonder but they have,” said Mr. Barbary. 

Standing by in silence, I had been wondering what had come to 
Mr. Reste. He leaned against the porch, listening to this, arms 
folded, brow lowering, face dark, not a bit like his own pleasant 
self. 

“*T am about the neighbourhood a good deal; I'll not fail to keep 
a look-out,” said Mr. Barbary, as we were turning away. “ He wasa fine 
dog, and might prove a temptation to the Standishes; but I should be 
inclined to think it is more likely that he has strayed to a distance 
than that they have captured him. They might find a difficulty in 
concealing a large, powerful dog such as he is.” 

“Not they; they are deep enough for any wicked action,” con- 
cluded Tod, as we went onwards. 

It was tea-time then at Caramel Cottage, and they sat down to take 
it. Mr. Barbary was sociable and talked of this and that; Edgar 
Reste spoke hardly a word; Katrine busied herself with the tea-pot 
and cups. At dusk Ben Gibbon came in, and Katrine was sent 
to bear Joan company in the kitchen. Brandy and whiskey were put 
upon the table, Joan being called to bring in hot and cold water. 
They sat drinking, as Katrine supposed, and talking together in 
covert tones for two hours, when Gibbon left ; upon which, Katrine 
was graciously told by her father she might return to the parlour. 
Her head ached badly, she felt ill at ease, and when supper was over 
went up to bed.” But she could not get to sleep. 

About eleven o’clock, as she judged it to be, loud and angry sounds 
arose. Her father and Mr. Reste had renewed their dispute—what- 
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ever its cause might be. By-and-by, when it was at its height, she 
heard Mr. Reste dash out at the back door; she heard her father 
‘dash after him. In the yard there seemed to be a scuffle, more hot 
words, and then a sudden silence. Katrine rose and stole to the 
window to look. 

She could not see either of them. But a noise in the kitchen 
beneath, as if the fire-irons were thrown down, seemed to say they had 
come back indoors. Another minute and her father came out with 
a lighted lantern in his hand; she wondered why, as it was moon- 
light. He crossed the yard and went into the back kitchen, or brew- 
house, as it was more often called, and Katrine, hoping the quarrel was 
over, got into bed again. Presently the back door was shut with a 
bang that shook the room, and footsteps were heard ascending the 
stairs, and afterwards all was quiet until morning. 

As on the past morning, so it was on this. When Katrine got down- 
stairs she found that neither her father nor Mr. Reste was up. She 
breakfasted alone, and set off for the Manor afterward. 

But, as it chanced, she was to have partial holiday that day. Lena 
complained of a sore throat; she was subject to sore throats; so 
Miss Barbary was released when the lesson was half over and returned 
home. 

Going to her room to take her bonnet off, she found Joan busy 
there. From the window she saw her father at work at the far end of 
the garden. This was Thursday, the day of the projected walk to 
‘Church Leet, and very lovely weather. But Mr. Reste had not 
said anything about it since the Tuesday afternoon. 

“Is Mr. Reste gone out, Joan?” 

“ Mr. Reste is gone, Miss Katrine.” 

“Gone where ?” asked she. 

“Gone away ; gone back to London,” said Joan. Upon which 
‘Katrine, staring at the old woman, inquired what she meant. 

It appeared that Mr. Barbary had left his chamber close upon 
(Katrine’s departure, and sat down to breakfast. When he had 
‘finished he called Joan to take the things away. She inquired whether 
they had not better be left for Mr. Reste. He answered that Mr. 
‘Reste was gone. What, gone away back to London, Joan cried, in 
surprise ; and her master said, ‘“‘ Yes.” “ You might just have knocked 
me down with a feather, Miss Katrine, I was that took to,” added 
Joan now, in relating this. ‘Never to say good-bye to me, nor 
anything !” 

Katrine, thinking there was somebody else he had not said good- 
bye to, could hardly speak for amazement. ‘When did he go, Joan? 
Since breakfast? Or was he gone when I went out?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” pondered Joan; “it seems all a moither in 
my head ; as if I couldn’t put this and that together. I never saw 
nor heard anything of him at all this morning, and I find his bed has 
mot been slept in, which looks as if he went last night. It’s odd, too, 
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that he didn’t say he was going, and it’s odd he should start off to. 
London at midnight. Your papa is in one of his short tempers, Miss- 
Katrine, and I’ve not dared to ask him about it.” 

Katrine, as she listened, felt perfectly bewildered. Why had he 
taken his departure in this strange manner? What for? What had 
caused him to do it? Joan had told all she knew, and it was of no. 
use’ questioning her further. 

Mr. Reste’s chamber door stood open; Katrine halted at it and 
looked in. Why! he seemed to have taken nothing with him! His 
coats were hanging up; trifles belonging to him lay about on chairs ; 
on the side shelf stood his little portable desk—and she had heard 
him say that he never travelled without that desk, it went with him 
wherever he went. Opening a drawer or two, she saw his linen, his 
neckties, his handkerchiefs. What was the meaning of it all? Could 
he have been recalled to London in some desperate hurry? But no: 
letter or summons of any kind had come to Caramel Cottage, so far 
as she knew, except the letter from Captain Amphlett on Tuesday 
morning, and that one had not recalled him. 

“There be two pairs of his boots in the kitchen,” said Joan. “He 
has took none with him but them he’s got on.” 

‘“‘T must ask papa about it,” cried the puzzled Katrine. 

Mr. Barbary was at the bottom of the garden working away at the 
celery bed in his shirt sleeves; his coat lay across the cucumber 
frame. 

“What brings you at home now?” he cried out, looking up as 
Katrine drew near. 

“The little girl is not well. Papa,” she added, her voice taking a 
timid, shrinking tone, she hardly knew why, “ Joan says Mr. Reste is 
gone.” 

“Well?” 

* But why has he left so suddenly, without saying anything about 
it?” 

“* He could do so if he pleased. He was at liberty to go or stay.” 

Katrine could not dispute that. She hardly liked to say more, her 
father’s answers were so curt and cross. 

‘He must have gone unexpectedly, papa.” 

“Unexpectedly! Not at all. He has been talking of going all 
the week.” 

Katrine paused. ‘Is he coming back, papa ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“ But he has not taken any of his things.” 

“TI am going to pack his things and send them after him.” 

* But when did he go, papa?” 

Mr. Barbary, who had kept on working, drew himself bolt upright 
Letting his hands rest on the handle of his spade, he looked sternly 
into Katrine’s face. 

“ He went last night.” 
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“ ie he never told me he was going. He never said any- 
thing about it.” 

“And why should he tell you?” demanded Mr. Barbary. “It 
was enough that he told me. He thought he had been quite long 
‘enough away from his work, and that it was high time to go back to 
ut. Ithought the same. That’s all, Katrine; you need not inquire 
ifurther. And now you can go indoors.” 

She walked slowly up the narrow path, conscious that some mystery 
amust lie behind this. Joan was standing in the yard, outside the back 
kitchen door, trying to pull it open. 

“‘ This here back’us door’s locked !” exclaimed Joan, in her country 
vernacular. ‘I want the spare jack out ; ’t other’s given way at last.” 

“Tt can’t be locked,” dissented Katrine. ‘It never is.” 

“‘ Well, I’ve never known the door locked afore ; but ’tis now, Miss 
Katrine. I noticed it was shut to all day yesterday, but I didn’t 
try it.” 

“Tt is only stuck,” said Katrine, laying hold of the high old- 
4ashioned bow handle which served to lift the latch inside; and she 
shook it well. 

“‘“What’s that? What are you about?” called out Mr. Barbary, 
«ashing up the path like a flash of lightning. ‘ Let the door alone.” 

“Joan says it is locked, papa,” said Katrine, frightened by his 
amanner. 

“And what if it is? I have locked up some—some wine there 
that came in. How dare you meddle with the places I choose to 
keep closed ?” 

“Tt’s the other jack I want out, master,” said Joan, hearing 
amperfectly. 

‘You can’t have the other jack.” 

‘But, master, the old jack’s broke clean in two, and it’s time to 
put the loin o’ lamb down.” 

“‘ Cut it into chops,” he cried, waving them both off, and standing, 
himself, before the door, as if to guard it, with a white, imperious, 
passionate face. 

Single-minded old Joan went indoors, marvelling a little—such a 
it of a trouble for him to have opened the back’us door and given 
her out the jack! Katrine followed, marvelling very much. She did 
not believe in the wine: felt sure no wine had come in; they never 
had any ; what was it that was locked up there? All in a moment a 
thought flashed over her that it might be game: poached game: 
pheasants and partridges and hares. But, upon that thought came 
another: why should the spoil have been brought in on Tuesday night 
‘when it had never (as she believed) been brought before? Just a 
little came in for their own use, nothing more. 
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TuHat day, Thursday, we had news of Don. And we had it in this. 
way. Tobias Jellico—who had a small draper’s shop at Evesham, 
and went about the country with a pack, out of which he seduced 
unwary ladies to buy finery, more particularly some of our ladies living 
in Piefinch Cut—was at Church Dykely to-day on one of his periodical: 
visitations. We did not like the man or his trade; but that’s neither 
here nor there. Hearing that the Squire’s dog was lost, he at once 
said he had seen Dick Standish that morning in Bengeworth (a portion. 
of Evesham) with a large Newfoundland dog. White-and-brown, he 
called it; which was a mistake, for Don was white and black; but 
Jellico might not know colours. It was Mr. Duffham who brought. 
us this news in the afternoon: he had been sent for to Lena, whose 
throat was getting worse. Duffham heard it from Perkins the butcher,. 
to whom Jellico told it. 

I don’t know which item pleased the Squire most: that Don was 
found, or that the guilt of Tuesday night was traced home to the 
Standishes ; for the three brothers had in general a certain gentleman’s. 
own luck, and were rarely caught. 

* Don went out roaming, through that villain Giles unloosing him: 
and leaving the yard gate open,” decided the Squire, in his excitement. 
“The dog must have sprung upon them; he has a mortal enmity to 
tramps and poachers, you know, Duffham ; and the Standishes captured 
him. I'll send a message to the police at Evesham at once, to look 
after Mr. Dick, and go over myself in the morning.” 

** Anyway, I’m glad the dog’s found,” said Duffham. ‘“ But what 
an idiot Dick Standish must be to allow himself to be seen with the 
dog in the public streets.” 

“ Johnny,” said the Squire, turning to me as he was leaving the 
room to send a man galloping on horseback to the Evesham police, 
“you run over to Caramel Cottage. Make my compliments to 
young Reste; say that I am going to drive to Evesham to-morrow 
morning, and shall be happy to take him if he likes to accompany 
me. I offered to drive him over some day before he left, but this 
bother has caused me to delay it. Shall start at nine o’clock, tell 
him.” 

About the time the Squire was charging me with this message, 
Katrine Barbary was sitting in the homely garden at Caramel Cottage, 
amidst the fruit trees, the vegetables, and the late flowers. The October 
sunlight fell on her pretty face, that somehow put you in mind of a 
peach with its softest bloom upon it. 

Katrine was striving to see daylight out of a mass of perplexity, of 
which I then knew nothing, and she could not discern a single ray. 
Why should that fine young barrister, Edgar Reste, staying with them 
so peacefully for several weeks past, and fully intending to stay this. 
week out—why should he have run away by night, leaving behind him 
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an atmosphere of mystery? This question would never leave Katrine’s 
mind by night or by day. 

Sitting there in the afternoon sun, she was running over mentally, 
for the tenth time or so, the details of the affair. One or two of 
them might have looked somewhat shady to a suspicious observer ; to 
Katrine they presented only a web of perplexity. She felt sure that 
when she went to bed on the Wednesday night, he had no thought 
of leaving ; and yet it seemed that he did leave. When Joan rose in 
the early morning, he had disappeared—vanished, as may be said. 
The puzzle that Katrine could not solve was this: why had he gone 
away in haste so great that he could not take his clothes with him ? 
and why had he gone at all in an unexpected, stealthy way, saying. 
nothing to anybody ? 

“It looks just as though he had run away to escape some imminent 
danger, with not a minute to spare,” mused Katrine. 

At this moment Katrine met with an interruption to her thoughts in 
the shape of me. Catching a glimpse of her print frock through 
the hedge, I went straight in at the little side gate, without troubling 
the front door. 

“Sit down, Johnny,” she said, holding out her hand, and making 
room for me on the bench. And as I took the seat, I said what I 
had come for—to deliver the Squire’s message to Mr. Reste. 

“Mr. Reste has left us,” said Katrine. ‘‘ He went away last night.” 

“Went away last night!” I exclaimed, the news surprising me 
uncommonly. ‘ What took him off so suddenly ?” 

Open-natured as the day, Katrine told me the particulars (which 
proved that she had no dark fears about it as yet), of course saying 
nothing about the poaching. And she did mention the quarrel. 

“Tt is so strange that he should leave all his things behind—don’t 
you see that, Johnny?” she said. ‘Even that little desk, full of 
private papers, is left, and he never travels without it; his boots are 
left.” 

“He must have had some news to call him away. Ina letter, 
perhaps.” 

“The only letter he has had lately came on Tuesday morning,” 
returned Katrine. “It had a good deal of money in it in bank notes ; 
sixty pounds ; but it did not call him away. Vothing called him, that 
Ican discover. You can’t think how it is worrying me ; it seems just 
a mystery.” 

“Look here, Katrine,” I said, after mentally twisting the matter 
this way and that, “I’ve known the most unaccountable problems 
turn out to be the simplest on explanation. When you hear from 
him, as you most likely will in a day or two, I dare say he will tell you 
he was-called away unexpectedly, and had to go at once. Does not 
Mr. Barbary know why he went?” 

“Well, yes; I fancy he does: he is indoors now, packing Mr. 
Reste’s things: but he does not tell me.” 
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After talking a little longer, we strolled up the path together, and 
ihad reached the yard when Mr. Barbary suddenly opened the kitchen 
@oor to shake the dust from~a coat that seemed covered with it. His 
handsome face took a haughty expression, and his slender, shapely 
form was drawn up in pride as he looked sternly at me, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ What do you want here ?” 

I turned, on my way to the side-gate, to explain: that Don had been 
seen at Evesham in the company of Dick Standish, that the Squire 
would be driving thither on the morrow, and he had thought Mr. Reste 
might like to go with him. 

“Very kind of Mr. Todhetley,” drawled Barbary in his stand-off 
manner. “Tell him, with my compliments and thanks for his 
courtesy, that my nephew has left for London.” 

“Left for good, I suppose ?” I said. 

“For the present, at any rate. A pressing matter of business 
recalled him, and he had to attend to it without delay.” 

I glanced at Katrine: there was the explanation. 

“So the dog is at Evesham!” remarked Mr. Barbary. “The 
Standishes are great rogues, all three of them, and Dick’s the worst. 
But—I think—had you gone after him to-day, instead of delaying it 
cantil to-morrow, there might have been more certainty of finding him. 
Mr. Dick may give you leg-bail in the night.” 

“The police will see he does not do that ; the Squire has sent a 
messenger to warn them,” I replied. “I suppose you have not 
heard any more rumours about the poaching on Tuesday night, Mr. 
Barbary ?” 

“T’ve heard no more than was said at first—that the keepers 
reported some poachers were out, and they nearly came to an 
encounter with the rascals. Wish they had—and that I had seen the 
fun. Reste and I had walked to Church Leet and back that day ; we 
were both tired and went up stairs betimes.” 

To hear him coolly assert this, to see his good-looking face raised 
unblushingly to the sun as he said it, must have been as a bitter farce 
to Katrine, who had believed him, until a few days back, to be next 
door to a saint for truth and goodness. J put faith in it, not being 
then behind the scenes. But we must get on, or this paper will spin 
itself out too much. 

Mr. Barbary did his packing leisurely. Tea was over, and dusk set 
in before the portmanteau was shut up and its direction fastened to 
it. Katrine read the card. “Mr. Edgar Reste, Euston Square 
Station, London. Zo de left till called for.” 

Very lonely felt Katrine, sitting by herself that evening, working a 
strip of muslin for a frill. We was not there to talk to her in his voice 
of music—for that’s what she had grown to think it, like other girls in 
love. She wondered whether they should ever meet again—ever, 
ever? She wondered how long it would be before a letter came from 
him, and whether he would write to er. 
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Mr. Barbary appeared at supper-time, ate some cold lamb in 
silence, seeming to be buried in thought, and went back to the 


gun-room when he had finished. Katrine got to her work again, did. 


a little, then put it away for the night, and turned to the book shelf to 
get a book. 

Standing to make a choice of one, Katrine was seized with conster- 
nation. On the lower shelf, staring her right in the face, was Mr. 
Reste’s Bible. It had been given him by his dead father, and he set 
store by it. He must have left it down stairs the previous Sunday, 
and Joan had put it away on the shelves amongst the other books. 

“T wonder if papa would mind opening the portmanteau again?” 
thought Katrine, as she hastened to the gun-room, and entered. 

‘Papa! papa! here’s Mr. Reste’s Bible left out,” she cried, im- 
pulsively. “Can you put it into the portmanteau ? ” 

Mr. Barbary stood by the small safe in the wall, the door of which 
was open. In his hand lay some bank notes ; he was holding them 
towards the candle on the deal table, and seemed to be counting 
them. Katrine, thinking of the Bible and of nothing else, went close 
to him and her eye fell on the notes. He flung them into the cup- 
board in a covert manner, gave the door a slam, turned an angry face 
en Katrine, and an angry tongue. 

“Why do you come bursting in upon me in this boisterous fashion ? 
I won’t have it. What? Will I undo the portmanteau to put ina 
Bible? No, I won't. Keep it till he chooses to come for it.” 

She shrank away frightened, softly closing the door behind her. 
Those bank notes belonged to Mr. Reste: they were the same she 
had seen him put into his pocket book two days ago. Why had he 
not taken them with him ?—what brought them in her father’s pos- 
session? The advance shadow of the dark trouble, soon to come, 
crept into Katrine Barbary’s heart. 

In no mood for reading now, she went to bed, and lay trying to 
think it out. What did it all mean? Had her father conjured the 
pocket-book by sleight-of-hand out of Mr. Reste’s keeping and stolen 
the notes? She strove to put the disgraceful thought away from her, 
and could not. The distress brought to her by the poaching seemed 
as nothing to this, bad though that was.—And would he venture 
abroad to-night again ? 

Joan’s light foot-fall passed her door, going up to her bed in the 
roof. Once there, nothing ever disturbed the old servant or her 
deafness until getting-up time in the morning. Katrine lay on, no 
sleep in her eyes ; half the night it would have seemed, but that she 
had learned how slowly time passes with the restless. Still, it was a 
good while past twelve, she thought, when curious sounds, as of digging, 
seemed to arise from the garden. Sounds too faint perhaps to have 
been heard in the day-time, but which penetrated to her ear unless 
she was mistaken, in the deep, uncanny, undisturbed silence of the 
night. She sat up in bed to listen. 
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There, it came again! What could it be? People did not dig up 
gardens at midnight. Slipping out of bed, she drew the blind aside 
and peeped out. 

The night was light as day, with a bright, clear, beautiful moon : 
the hunters’ moon. Underneath the summer-apple-tree, close at this 
end of the garden, bent Mr. Barbary, digging away with all his might, 
his large iron spade turning up the earth swiftly and silently. Katrine’s 
eyes grew wide with amazement. He had dug up that same plot of 
ground only a few days ago, in readiness to plant winter greens: she 
and Edgar Reste had stood looking on for a time, talking with him as 
to the sort of greens he meant to put in. Why was he digging up the 
same ground again ?—and why was he doing it at this unearthly hour? 

It appeared to be a hole that was being dug now, for he threw the 
spadefuls of mould up on each side pretty far. The ground seemed 
quite soft and pliant ; owing perhaps to its having been so recently 
turned. As the hole grew larger ; wider and longer and deeper ; an 
idea flashed over Katrine that it looked just as though it were meant 
for a grave. Not that she thought it. 

Putting a warm shawl on her shoulders and slippers on her feet, 
she sat down before the window, drew the blind up an inch or two, 
and kept looking out, her curiosity greatly excited. ‘The moon shone 
steadily, the time passed, and the hole grew yet larger. Suddenly 
Mr. Barbary paused in his work, and held up his head as if to listen. 
Did he fear, or fancy, a noise in the field pathway outside, or in the 
dark grove to the right near Caramel’s Farm? Apparently so: and 
that he must not be seen at his work. For he got out of the hole, 
left the spade in it, came with noiseless, swift, stealthy movement 
up the yard and concealed himself in the dark tool-shed. Presently, 
he stole across to the little gate, looked well about him to the right 
and left, and then resumed his digging. 

Quite six feet long it soon looked to Katrine, and three or more 
feet wide, and how deep she knew not.. Was it for a grave? 
The apprehension really stole across her, and with a sick faintness. 
If so, if so—? A welcome ray of possibility dawned then. Had 
her father (warned by this stir that was going on, the search for 
poachers and their spoil) a lot of contraband game in his possession 
that must be hidden away out of sight? Perhaps so. 

It seemed to be finished now. The moon had sailed ever so far 
across the sky by this time, but was still shining full upon it. Mr. 
Barbary crept again to the gate and stood listening and looking up 
and down in the silence of the night. Then he crossed to the brew- 
house, took the key from his pocket, unlocked it and went inside. 
Katrine could see the flash of the match as he struck a light. 

When he emerged from the brewhouse ‘he was dragging a weight 
along the ground with two strong cords. A huge, unshapely, heavy 
substance enveloped in what looked like matting or sacking. Dragging 
it straight over the yard to the grave, Mr. Barbary let it fall carefully 
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in, cords and all, and began to shovel in the mould upon it with 
desperate haste. 

Terror seized on Katrine. What was in that matting? All in an 
instant, a little corner of the veil—that had obscured from her 
understanding so much which had seemed mysterious and unfathom- 
able—lifted itself, bringing to her an awful conviction. Was it Edgar 
Reste that was being put out of the way ; buried for ever from the 
sight of man? Her father must have killed him ; must have done it 
in a passion! Katrine Barbary cried out with a loud and bitter cry. 

Fascinated by the sight of terror, she was unable to draw her 
eyes away. But the next moment they had caught sight of another 
object, bringing equal terror, though of a different nature : some one, 
who had apparently crept in at the gate unheard, was standing at the 
corner of the garden hedge, looking on. Was it an officer of the 
law, come to spy upon her father and denounce his crime? But, 
even as she gazed, the figure drew back to make its exit by the gate 
again, and to Katrine it seemed to take my form. 

“Tt is Johnny Ludlow!” she gasped. ‘Oh, I pray that it may be! 
I think Ae would not betray him.” 

Katrine watched on. She saw the grave filled in; she saw her 
father stamp it down; she saw him carry the superfluous mould to a 
place under the wall, near the manure bed, and she saw him stamp 
that down, and then cover it loosely with some of the manure, so that 
it might look like a part of the heap. ‘Then he seemed to be coming 
in, and Katrine thought it must be near to morning dawn. 

Crawling into bed, she hid her face, that never again ought to 
show itself amid honest men, under the clothes. Some covert stir 
yet seemed to be going on in the yard, as of pumping and scrubbing. 
Turning from hot to cold, from cold to hot, Katrine was seized with 
a shivering fit. 

“ And who really was it watching ?” she moaned. “It looked like 
Johnny, yet I can’t be sure; he stood in the shade.” 

But it was me, as the schoolboys say. And the reason of my being 
there at the small, unearthly hours of the morning, together with the 
conclusion of this appalling story, will be told next month. 
Jounny LuDLow. 







































AMONG THE WELSH. 


‘By CuarLes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor oF “THRovGH HoLtanp,” 
“THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE Sguapron,” &c. 


"THE train that brings you to 
Chester will also take you 
from it: and one morning I said 
goodbye to the fair city with its 
ancient houses and walls, its 
ecclesiastical atmosphere, and went 
my way to North Wales. You 
very soon pass the boundary line 
between the two countries, and 
find yourself in Wales, though not 
in the centre of all its beauties. 

The train entered a good deal 
of flat country. There were hills 
to be seen, but too far off to in- 
fluence the landscape. And pre- 
sently, making way, though not at 
express speed, we stopped at Flint, 
ae ae in the midst of a veritable black 
' OLDEST HOUSE IN CHESTER. country. High chimneys sent forth 

volumes of smoke. The inevitable 
sows of small houses with dull slate roofs, that are so depressing, were 
of course there. <A great trade seemed going on, and there were signs 
and sounds of activity without number. It was certainly good to 
think that all this rush and roar were so many tokens of prosperity, 
representing homes of peace and plenty to the frugal and industrious 
workman ; but it was also good to feel that there was a world, and a 
very different world, beyond, and that in Flint we were to have no 
resting-place. 

So passed away the smoky regions of Flint, with their ancient 
historical castle on the right, which, however romantic in itself, failed 
to make up for the want of romance about the town. We were soon 
revelling in an unclouded, unsmoked atmosphere, the sea on the 
right, fields on the left, and a range of undulating, fertile hills. It is 
one of the pleasant features of Welsh travelling that the train so often 
either skirts the broad and open sea, or that you catch lovely flashes of 
it in the distance. Now, it almost washes up to the very carriages, 
and you trace a white foamy line the whole length of some curved 
and exquisite bay, ebbing and flowing upon the dazzling sand with 
the soothing swish-swash that may be heard above the rattle of the 
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train. And now, far off, it may be between two ranges of green hills, 
you see a blue expanse of water, with white-winged boats upon its. 
surface, that plunges you at once into an ecstasy and a delight. 

In a moment you are a newman. If enervated before, you are 
braced up as if by magic. A few moments ago you felt unequal to the 
most trifling exertion ; now you are ready for deeds of daring. The: 
whole nervous system is revolutionised at the merest glimpse of 
the sea. What power has it which thus affects not the body only: 
but the very soul of man? for we are transformed as much in the 
spirit as in the flesh, and if the one would do doughty deeds, the 
other feels equal to martyrdom. All the troubles of life, the night-- 
mares of existence, 
the very skeletons 
in our closets, fall 
from us, and cease 
their gnawing, and 
are remembered no 
more. Is it that the ¥ 
shortness of time is # 
realised when face 
to face with this 4 
eternal sea, which 
ebbs and flows and 
remains the same = 
from generation to 4 
generation? Dowe = 
realise that, after all, 
the longest life and WW 
the keenest suffer- 
ing pass as a tale 
that is told? Or is 
it that eternity itself RHUDDLAN. 
is realised, and that 
however hard the journey, or severe the cross, or dark the night, the 
dawn is never far off which will herald in the everlasting daylight ? 

The train passed on “by hill and vale and sea,” until it stopped at 
Rhyl, whose sole attraction lies in its sea and sands. These undoubtedly 
are enough to make it what the French would call the “ paradise of 
children.” The town is dull and uninteresting, and shows few signs 
of energy or enterprise; but it has a very long esplanade or pro- 
menade, an endless line of houses facing the water, a fine beach. And, 
after all, those who go to Rhyl during the summer months, go for 
the sea and the air and not for the town. 

It is a splendid sea, and a long pier is washed by its waves. The- 
sands are excellent, so flat and broad that a whole population miglit 
encamp thereon, and not find themselves unpleasantly crowded ; whilst: 
anxious mothers, losing sight of their(to them, if to no one else) precious 
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charges, need have no visions of closed eyes and pale faces and 
dripping forms. ‘The hundred eyes of Argus, if they have them, 
may sleep, and they may calmly read their novels or do their crewel 
work, and feel that all is safe with the rising generation. 

Rhy], too, has the rare privilege of facing the north, and consequently 
is, or ought to be, the most healthy place in Wales. Only three 
places in all England and Wales do possess this advantage: Margate, 
Cromer, and Rhyl. The air of the two former is matchless. If 
Margate only possessed beauty of country it would be perfect. Un- 
fortunately, it has nothing to recommend it but its grand sea and air, 
yet these have proved sufficient for its popularity ; the popularity of the 
multitude if not of the few, the applause of numbers if not of senates. 

Cromer, as yet, is small, and being more remote than Margate is less 
* advanced ”—to use a term the Ritualists delight in. Not so very long 
ago, the streets of Cromer were lighted by oil lamps swung across the 
road and suspended in mid air by a rope. Now all that old-fashioned 
quaintness has disappeared ; but they have not been able to widen the 
narrow streets or straighten those that are crooked, expand small 
rooms or heighten low ceilings. If Cromer widens it must be without 
the town ; the small cluster of houses forming what was once an insig- 
nificant village perched upon a cliff, must always remain primitive 
and picturesque. To live in Cromer itself must feel very much like 
‘living in a bandbox or a lantern, for you may look into your opposite 
‘neighbours’ windows, and, if they come forward to resent your curiosity, 
you have only to open your own window and shake hands with them 
by way of apology. 

Rhy] is like Margate and Cromer only in so far as that it faces the 
north. The two former possess high cliffs, but Rhyl is on a level 
‘with the sea—an advantage in some ways, in others not so. The sea 
‘is infinitely finer and more majestic when you look down upon it 
‘from a height. Nevertheless the sea is very fine at Rhyl, and the 
air certainly felt very pure and bracing. 

And in the neighbourhood of Rhy] there are lovely drives, especially 
through the Vale of Clwyd, which many think one of the prettiest 
‘valleys in Wales. ‘This adjective indeed, expresses what it really is: a 
-valley without strong points in the form of mountains or rushing tor- 
rents or any wildness of aspect. It is a smiling valley, with wooded 
‘slopes and gentle undulations and fair pastures, and a great deal of 
garden-like ground. Every now and then you come to great gates 
and ivy-covered lodges, admitting you to quiet retreats. In the midst 
of yonder cluster of elms and oaks a house lies hidden. Every now 
.and then, in driving, you catch a glimpse of it, and feel what a 
‘different life is this from the hubble bubble of towns, where repose 
is not, and the windows of all the surrounding houses stare at you 
like so many great, blank, pitiless eyes that never sleep or rest or cease 
‘their watch, 

In driving from Rhyl to the Vale of Clwyd, one of the first objects 
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of interest is the ruin of Rhuddlan Castle, a mere shell, with 
several round, massive, ivy-grown towers. But it stands well out 
against the clear background of the sky, overlooks the valley from its 
elevation, and is washed by the waters of the river. Low hills rise on 
the right, and a higher range beyond. A battle was fought here in 
795 between the Welsh and the Saxons, and the poor Welsh had the 
worst of it. The castle, probably, was not built in those days, 
though its date is uncertain. 

The village of Rhuddlan adjoins the ruin. -It has seen better 
days. All its glory has departed. But on one of the houses there is 
an inscription which states that Edward I. held Parliament there. 
Passing this house, and going down hill, you cross the old bridge that 
dates back I know not how many centuries, and turn into the road for 
St. Asaph. Before reaching it you pass Bodelwyddan church, one of 
the chief objects of interest in this neighbourhood, and certainly one 
of the most perfect little churches in England. If not warned 
beforehand, one is amazed at finding so much beauty and refine- 
ment, so costly a building, in this out-of-the-world spot. Scarcely 
a house is to be seen near it, except the parsonage, and the graceful 
spire becomes a conspicuous object for miles round. The interior is 
an exquisite blending of many-coloured marbles and stained-glass 
windows ; rich streams of subdued light fall upon the marble pave- 
ment and carved woodwork, and though the church has been opened 
twenty-five years, it is all as fresh and as pure as though it had been 
completed yesterday. 

Leaving this beautiful building with reluctance, we continued our 
way to St. Asaph. The town is nothing more than a village, but it is 
very prettily situated on rising ground, whilst the river flows at its 
feet. The cathedral itself is not very interesting, but the See is 
-ancient, and dates back to the sixth century. The best portion of the 
building, perhaps, is the chapter house in the south wing, with its 
long table and old chairs, and wonderful old books. 

There was something very quaint and pleasant about the little town 
itself ; an indescribable feeling that seemed more an influence than a 
positive reality ; a quiet atmosphere that promised rest and repose. 
And there are times in our lives when nothing is so suggestive of 
happiness and luxury and paradise, as a Sleepy Hollow. Not that 
-St. Asaph could ever be a Sleepy Hollow, for it is a city set on a hill; 
but if there can bea superlative to a Sleepy Hollow it must be a Sleepy 
Height. 

After a pause at the inn opposite the cathedral, which I think was 
-called the Plough—the interests and affections of St. Asaph are appa- 
rently agricultural rather than clerical—we went on our way to the 
Cefn caves; and if the caves did not reward us for our trouble, the 
drive itself did. It led through lanes and high banks and luxuriant 
trees. Lands undulating and richly wooded were on either hand, and 
everything announced the fertility of this lovely valley of the Clwyd. 
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Arrived at a certain gate, the driver announced that he could go no 
farther. The remainder of the distance—about a mile—must be 
walked, and it is certainly one of the loveliest walks in Wales, 
overlooking a valley which narrows until it becomes almost a ravine. 
The slopes were richly wooded—a great and unbroken extent of 
foliage. _ At the bottom of the valley, surrounded by trees, reposed a 
house, more out of the world than any we had yet seen. But lovely 
as it and its surroundings were, it was fearfully shut in, and those hil!- 
sides must weigh down with an oppression that would soon become 
unendurable to any one who could not do without broad outlines—the 
expanse of the ocean, the far-off horizon, and the free air from the four 
quarters of the heavens, which is to many as the breath of life. 





SANA Uh auth Taree es he A 


GREAT ORME’S HEAD AND LIGHTHOUSE, 


I walked on and on in this lovely valley, with high cliffs on the left. 
But the caves were not to be seen, and I began to wonder whether I 
had missed them. Presently there appeared a cottage, and at, the 
door the neatest and civilest maiden I think in all Wales. She was 
trimly dressed, her hair beautifully braided, her face a picture. The 
caves, she said, were reached through the next wicket gate on the left, 
where I should find a girl who would act as guide. 

The gate was soon found, indeed, but not the guide. She evidently 
was playing truant, for though searched for she was not forthcoming. 
In the absence of this Open Sesame the caves remained as a sealed 
book. They were locked and barricaded as though they contained the 
treasures of Aladdin’s wonderful garden. Perhaps the loss was 
not very great; at any rate it was best to think so. But the view 
from the summit of the steep cliff repaid one for much trouble, 
and was better and more satisfying than all the caves in existence. 
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The exquisite valley lay far down in its whole length; the sun 
glinted on all the foliage that rustled and swayed in the wind ; beyond 
all, far-off mountains reached towards the clouds. 

I lingered as long as possible, for in Wales it is only now and then 
that you come upon these lovely views—views from which, as it were, 
you command the world. But the truant maiden never appeared ; 
and when I returned and again saw that pretty and neat-handed 
Phyllis at her cottage door, her first question was: “Had I seen the 
caves ?” 

No; the caves were no doubt there, but must be taken upon 
trust. The genius of the caverns had forsaken her post. 





CONWAY CASTLE, 


Upon which Phyllis was visibly distressed, and immediately offered 
to fly off in search of her, or to accompany me herself: an offer 
which only want of time compelled one not to accept. It was made 
not with any wish for reward ; that was evident as the broad daylight 
itself; but from a true spirit of kindness and hospitality and good 
feeling towards one’s neighbour, which should exist in all hearts, and 
is the Second Great Commandment, but which one hardly expected 
to find in this remote region of the globe. And admirable as are the 
virtues in a plain woman, in a pretty one they are as sunshine upon a 
fair landscape, as rivers of waters in dry places. 

I was obliged to content myself with thanking Phyllis and assuring 
her that her kindness was appreciated, and then made the best of my 
way back to Jehu, who waited at the gate in the main road. Ap- 
parently time had hung heavily upon his hands, or his favourite tap 
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at the Plough had produced a less exhilarating effect than usual, for 
he was buried in profound slumber. As I approached, he rolled: 
heavily over in the dog-cart, dreaming possibly that he was an 
embodied earthquake ; his hat forsook him and went spinning down 
the road, and he woke with a start and a look that seemed to say 
he had gone through the crash of worlds. 

Once more on the road, and travelling through this ever sunny, ever 
fertile vale of Clwyd, we in time reached Denbigh. I had somehow 
expected a good deal from Denbigh, and was disappointed. It was. 
dull and somewhat dirty, and beyond the ruined castle on the hill 
possessed not a single point of attraction. The children in the 
gutters jabbered in Welsh ; women at the cottage doors looked un- 
interesting and unkempt, as the women in Wales are rather fond of 
looking ; doing nothing to relieve the peculiarity of the Welsh cast of 
countenance, which is not always beautiful. But the type varies 
wonderfully, considering the smallness of the Principality, and in 
some places the girls and women were as comely as in other parts: 
they were the opposite. 

The view from the ruins was extensive and beautiful, in spite of the 
grey afternoon shadows which now fell upon the landscape. A flat 
extensive plain, dotted about with hamlets, and silver streams and 
white roads, with a large stone building at the foot devoted to lunatics. 
They certainly are surrounded by pleasant country, if capable of 
appreciating it, The ruin is well-placed on the summit of the hill, 
but in itself does not possess very-much that is attractive. 

As for the town of Denbigh, I held myself fortunate that I had not 
pitched my tent here even for a night. The very inn, of which I 
wish to forget the name, was an object of gloom and melancholy, and 
was remarkable for nothing except a very fashionable charge for a 
very modest cup of tea. The market place itself was quaint without 
being at all picturesque, and is only lively on the respective days that 
the Market or the Cattle and Women fairs are held. Jehu thus briefly 
expressed himself, and if he placed the fair sex not a little lower than 
the angels, indeed, but a little higher than the animals, we feel sure 
that he spoke only according to his lights, and intended no disrespect 
to the better half of the world. When asked to explain the hidden 
meaning of his remark, it proved that he implied nothing more 
than that once a month—or at still longer intervalsk—women come 
here to be hired as servants, and placing themselves in a row, 
like soldiers at drill, run the gauntlet of the ladies and housekeepers. 
in search of hand-maidens. In some parts of England this custom is 
called a “ Mop,” but Jehu did not know whether the by no means 
unappropriate term exists also in Wales. 

On this day there was neither cattle fair, nor market, nor mop ;. 
the place was deserted and melancholy in the extreme, and I turned 
my back upon Denbigh without one sigh of regret. Twilight was falling, 
the country was closing in, and by the time we had made a round 
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which brought us again to St-.Asaph, the cathedral was outlined 
against a dark blue sky, and the windows. looked like great black eyes 
that stared weirdly at us and hurried us only the more on our way. 

Down the hill, and over the bridge, and past the pleasant-looking 
Deanery, and out on the road to Rhyl. Rhuddlan loomed up in due 
time in dark and frowning outlines, and its ancient moat suggested all 
sorts of possible horrors and tragedies. Over the bridge and up the 
hill, and past the old Parliament House, and out on to the flat country 
round about Rhyl. We could see nothing of it now. It was quite 
dark ; but in the distance, through a slight mist, gleamed all the lights 
of the town. A cold wind was blowing ; the mist creeping up was 
damp and chilling ; and the intelligent horse, which, if it did not 
measure our feelings, knew full well the extent of its own, hastened 
its speed. The lights of Rhyl grew rapidly nearer, and before long, 
and not before we desired, we turned into the esplanade, and were 
soon within the comfortable shelter of the Westminster Hotel. 

We had earned our dinner. But that evening, as chance would 
have it, alarge freemasonry banquet was being given in the hotel ; and 
everyone knows that though, individually, freemasons are the most frugal 
of men, yet not one of them could conscientiously allow his brother 
mason to sit down to anything but the most sumptuous of repasts. 
This is a very right and proper feeling ; but those who were not free- 
masons that night found that they had to retire humbly into 
the background. Punctuality was not to be thought of, and in a 
separate room one had to be thankful for small mercies. We came 
in for the ghostly dishes of the banquet; but if they were all a shade 
too cold, the ice-pudding was good enough to make up for them by 
being a degree too warm. But on such an occasion everything was 
excusable ; only the most unreasonable of mortals would refuse to 
make allowances, and the hotel seemed one of the good old-fashioned 
sort, where the careful host (hostess in this case) personally, and with 
a due amount of conscience, looks after the well-being of his guests. 

The next morning was bright, and the sea, sparkling in the sunshine, 
looked broad and beautiful. It rolled gently over the white sands, 
and was calm as if it had been Midsummer Day. The waiters, in- 
deed, were evidently under the impression that the month was in 
reality June, and not “chill October ;” for they threw wide the win- 
dows, propped open the door, and politely intimated that breakfast 
waited our pleasure in the full blast of a north-east wind. Not wish- 
ing to give them the further trouble of ordering a coffin, it was gently 
intimated that if doors and windows. could be closed, the attention 
would be received with gratitude. This was at once done, but with 
an air that seemed to reflect upon so eccentric a request, and to wonder 
whether we had lately arrived from the torrid zone, or were followers 
in the footsteps of the Fire-Worshippers. Nevertheless, the hotel was 
very comfortable, and we left it hoping to see it again. 

The journey from Rhyl to Llandudno is not a long one, but it 
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might be much shorter if the authorities would so arrange matters as 
not to keep one waiting at the junction. Asa rule, more time is lost 
here than suffices for the whole journey. For a great part of the way 
the train runs along the coast, in full view of the calm blue sea and 
whatever white-winged boats may be disporting thereon. The sea at 
the junction has become almost a river—and quite a river as it pur- 
sues its way to Bettys-y-Coed. But just about here it is very tidal, 
and at low water lays bare wide reaches of strand, whereon you may 
perceive fishing-boats that, when the next tide comes up, will probably 
spread their sails and go out upon the waters, and let down their nets 








INTERIOR OF CONWAY CASTLE, 


into the deep. For fishermen toil all night still, as in the days of the 
disciples ; and there are also fishers of men. 

The view at the junction is very lovely, especially from the bridge, 
where the train is often kept waiting. At high water the sea covers a 
great space, and forms, as it were, a lake, surrounded by the most 
beautiful hills, not very lofty, but with broad, flowing undulations. On 
the right, quite on the other hand, reposes Conway, which has been 
compared in form to a Welsh harp. Certainly, from a distance, it 
gives out all the harmonies of nature ; Time and History have steeped 
it in romance, and for keynote to its silent melodies it possesses its 
unrivalled castle. 

But the train passes through the unsightly tubular bridge, and all 
this is left behind, and you have before you the Great Orme’s Head 
towering to the left and defying the sea with a bold front, which in 
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rough weather, and in such a storm as I first saw Llandudno, thunders 
against its base with a mighty roar, as if it would shake and shiver it 
to its very foundations. 

Llandudno, you see at once, is a much more advanced and civilised 
place than Rhyl, and is more fashionable. _It is also more sheltered. 
Great Orme’s Head on the one side, and Little Orme’s Head on the 
other, help to form the bay of Llandudno, and are some protection to 
the town. Of course there is an esplanade, and a long row of houses 
faces the water, but there is still a considerable extent of front yet to 
be built upon. 





ae 


REMAINS OF BANQUETING HALL, CONWAY CASTLE. 


Llandudno is divided into two distinct parts. That bordering the sea, 
is cold and bleak in winter, exposed to cutting winds and fierce gales. 
The place looks bare and deserted, and the hotels do not lay them- 
selves out for winter visitors. At the time I was there, for instance, 
we dined each night six people in a room that would have held two 
hundred; and though the gale that was raging made the weather 
colder than anything we have had since, the public sitting room had 
a small fire at one end only, and people sat and shivered : with the ex- 
ception of the selfish few—never absent, go where you will—who, 
regardless of everyone else, sat nose and knees in the fender, and 
comfortably roasted themselves. 

The other aspect of Llandudno is much more sheltered. It lies 
snugly at the back of Great Orme’s Head, its houses sloping upwards, 
warmed by a southern sun. So great was the contrast between the 
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two, that whilst on the Esplanade one had winter and looked above 
for snow clouds, here, in this Madeira of Llandudno, one almost ex- 
pected to see sunny vineyards and gardens of roses. ‘The latter, 
indeed, were in full bloom in many places. The sea ran up in an 
estuary towards Conway, and beyond it rose the cliffs and heights of 
Penmaenmawr, and the point of Anglesea, where the sea washes the 
shore of Beaumaris and swishes eternally round the ruins of its ancient 
castle. 

But in summer and in warm autumn days, Llandudno no doubt is 
one of the pleasantest of the Welsh watering places. It has, of 
course, a pier, and its bathing is said to be excellent. ‘There is a wide 
extent of sea, and the walks, drives, and excursions are innumerable. 
The surrounding country is broken and diversified, hills and dales 
possessing a great deal of pastoral beauty. It is not overcrowded 
with buildings, which indeed are few and far between, but here and 
there you come upon the remnant of an, old farmhouse, or an old 
church sunken and surrounded by trees that would make the fortune 
of a picture, and are a pleasant break in the landscape. They are 
very fond of these sunken churches in Wales; very fond, too, of sur- 
rounding them with trees. - You go down steps into the buildings as 
into a vault, and damp, dark and cold are they; presenting a dim 
religious light undoubtedly, but tending rather to religious melancholy 
than fervour of devotion. 

All that day and all that night the storm raged with tremendous 
fury. The wind blew as it has seldom blown, and the next morning 
there was a vessel high and dry upon the beach. She had run ashore 
in the night, and the waves had beaten her into a wreck. But it 
was the third time, they said, that her captain had been sent ashore 
in this very spot, and as the vessel was very old and fully insured 
and no lives were lost, one’s feelings were not so harrowed as they 
might have been under more deplorable circumstances. 

In spite of the wind that was still blowing great guns, a flyman was 
found sufficiently bold to drive round the Great Orme’s Head. 
This drive, or walk, alone might make the fortune of Llandudno. 
To-day the sea thundered at the base of the great rock, as im- 
mense waves came rolling in and dashed back upon themselves. 
The foam flew up in detached pieces, which were carried by the wind 
high up in the air, right over the cliff and out of sight like flocks of 
inebriated butterflies—only that butterflies never fly in flocks but in 
pairs, and certainly will never distil strong waters from the fair and 
frail flowers they so much resemble. 

The road winds upwards, high and higher, and you overlook all this 
splendid sea, and drink in all the pure air. In summer, when 
you can get it to yourself, it must be delightful to lie on the top of 
that cliff, and gaze for ever on the lovely scene, and bask in the sun- 
shine, and brace up the nerves in the vigorous air. Far down surges 
the restless sea. Out there is Puffin Island, where the wild birds build 
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and clang, and scream and chatter, and lay their eggs and rear their 
young. It is called Puffin Island, but is not sacred to those curious 
and parrot-beaked birds, that, to look at, seem neither fish, flesh, fowl], 
nor good red herring, but a little of each. Other birds are free of the 
island, whether by an amicable arrangement with the puffins, or by 
force of argument, or by strength of numbers, who can tell? Certain 
it is that the puffins have their territory by no means to themselves, 
but divide it with the black-backed gull and the greedy cormorant and 
the whistling sheldrake and the quick-diving, beautiful-winged guillemot. 

I love to dwell upon the sea birds; some of my happiest hours 
have been spent amongst them ; the fresh breeze, the dash and flash 
of the sea, the bold, everlasting rocks with their caves and nooks and 
little harbours and recesses that somehow seem to possess about them 
the holiness of a sanctuary, the sacredness of creation’s early dawn, so 
‘solitary are they, so devoid of man’s presence and existence. Amongst 
these healthiest of influences we forget the world and its burden of 
care; we hold communion here with all that is grand and exalted in 
nature ; we are filled with a wild ecstasy and delight that it would be 
vain to attempt to put into words. For the enjoyment of all that 
grandeur and happiness we seem possessed of a capacity that is not 
finite but infinite. It never palls or wearies, never grows stale and 
unprofitable. It has about it the freshness of eternal youth, of 
eternity itself. And wherefore not? It is the wide sea and the 
glorious rocks and the blue sky, and the clang of the wild bird is a 
fitting chant to these, not ‘undertones, but grand diapasons in 
‘creation. 

Going onwards in the drive round the Great Orme’s Head, you very 
‘soon come to the lighthouse, and it is worth while making a slight halt 
to go over it. All lighthouses are worth a visit, if only to wonder at 
the beautiful way in which everything is kept. Here you see a good deal, 
including Puffin Island, which gave rise to the above digression. And 
beyond it, on a fine day, you may also trace the outlines of the Isle of 
Man ; and the keeper, adjusting one of the telescopes, will bring out 
Penmaenmawr and all its rocky coast and sandy beach and sloping 
hills ; and you may follow the railway by the long line of steam that 
skirts the: water, and in one part really runs over it; and beyond, at 
the extreme point, the ruins of Beaumaris are dimly outlined against 
the sky. 

As you goon, the road ascends, and turning gradually, you see 
Conway lying in the valley with its ancient castle, and, all about, you 
have a panorama of Welsh hills, rising behind each other in slopes and 
undulations and abrupt peaks. It is a lovely view, taken altogether. 
And then you come round quite to the other side, and if you are a 
stranger to Llandudno you will be surprised to find this “ Madeira,” 
that you never dreamed of, snugly lying at the back of the Great 
Orme ; and if it is blowing such a “chilling blast” as put an end to 
the troubles of the Miller’s Daughter—as it blew the day I write of— 
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you will long to take refuge in some hospitable house on the slopes of 
the hill, until the tyranny of the storm is overpast. 

There was no such refuge to-day. Back into the town went Jehu, 
in the very teeth of the gale. It was almost impossible to get into the 
hotel, and once in, almost impossible to get out. There, close by, 
was the wrecked vessel; and mischievous boys, who are nothing it 
not jeopardizing their lives, were climbing the rigging like acrobats, 
and hanging from the mast head, and sliding down the ropes, and 
thinking amidst all their fun and frolic and danger that it was an ill- 
wind that blew no- 
body any good. 

It was much 
calmer the next 
morning, and a 
drive to Conway, 
to inspect the old 
town and the castle, 
was the best thing 
to be done. It isa 
very pretty drive of 
four miles, through 
a fertile country, 
with distant hills to 
1 break the horizon. 

Conway was once 
a much more im- 
* portant town than 
now, but it is stil? 
one of the most 
characteristic places 
in Wales, and one 
that ought not to 
be neglected. It 
lies on the left bank of the river Conway, and, it has been already said, 
somewhat resembles in form a Welsh harp. Its ancient wall still 
exists, with towers and battlements and gateways; dark walls, twelve 
feet thick, moss and ivy grown and of Moorish aspect. 

In the town is one of the most interesting old houses in existence: 
It is called Plas Mawr, and bears the date of 1585. It is wonderfully 
picturesque, and you enter it and pass into a bygone age. Large 
rooms, carved panels, huge oaken fireplaces, beams supporting the 
ceilings, and mullioned windows that let in a daylight that seems quite 
grey with antiquity—all these signs and tokens of the Elizabethan age 
delight you at every turn. Inside and out, the house is in character 
with itself. Substantially built, it yet looks ready to crumble to ruin: 
It is an immense place, with separate entrances, and is occupied by many 
humble families; but it ought to be kept from all such use, and it should 
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be prized and honoured by the town. To live in such a place is to live in 
a refining atmosphere, not in the least understood or appreciated, it 
may be taken for granted, by those who now inhabit it in detachments. 

The house is supposed to have been built by Robert Wynn of 
Gwydir, to whom all honour, and besides other initials, are those of 
E. R. and R. D., supposed to stand for Elizabeth and Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. I was told that very many who visit Conway never 
visit this old house, and if this be true they lose a pleasure only 
second to that of visiting the castle. 

Conway castle is certainly the glory of North Wales, and is one otf 
the most beautiful and romantic ruins in existence ; perfect as a ruin, 
perfect in its site. It overlooks the estuary of the Conway, the town 
sleeping on the right, the distant sea, and vast ranges of hills. 
No element of beauty seems wanting in the panorama. The ruin 
dates back to the thirteenth century, to the days of Edward I., and 
must have been the pride of its monarch. It commanded the Pass 
of Penmaenmawr and the road to Anglesea. Though nothing now 
but a ruin, yet it is perfect in its decay. It has eight battlemented 
circular towers of immense size and thickness. They and the walls 
are ivy-grown and lichen-stained, and huge bunches of ivy overhang 
the courtyards, and brambles and bushes grow about the foundations, 
and ferns flourish in the shadows and grow to immense size. 

Beautiful arches, light and airy, span the ruins, and seem ready to 
fall. You may trace the old banqueting hall, the King’s and Queen’s 
apartments and the oriel’ windows that lighted them. Beneath one 
tower is a dungeon, into which. prisoners were thrown—unhappy 
mortals !—and left to die of hunger. Beneath another is the cavity 
which was the King’s strong room and where he kept his treasure. 
On one side, the castle is bounded by the river, and many a victim in 
those barbarous days must have been hurled in secret into its cold 
and cruel waters. 

But those days have all gone by with the youth and pride and 
glory of the stronghold. It hasa glory still, but it is the glory of old age, 
it is the majesty of death. Never in the days of its youth could it 
have possessed such beauty as now, but this very beauty reads also 
its melancholy lesson—the lesson of change and decay ; mutability ; 
the ever-rolling stream of time, which bears onwards so swiftly suc- 
ceeding generations. Tibni dies and Omri reigns ; our tale is soon 
told; our years come to an end. 

And, seeing that this life is only a prelude and introduction to that 
other Life, what an awful and solemn thing it is, with nothing in it 
that is little or that should be little ; for it isa record graven with a perr 
of iron, of all the many failures and all the few successes, all the good 
and ill that is weaved into the warp and woof of our days; the 
laughter and the sunshine, the sighs and the tears, the witnessed happi- 
ness and the unuttered agony that all find their place in man’s allotted 
three score years and ten. 
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HESTER. 
By Mary GRACE WIGHTWICK, AUTHOR oF * Mrs, CARR’s COMPANION.” 


_ Ola ! Hal! Iam so sorry! I never thought of such a thing !” 
*‘T should think you might have known when a fellow was in 
earnest I’ve gone on with no end of other girls before, but this is the 
real genuine thing. You must have seen all the summer how I’ve 
worshipped the very ground you trod upon. Look here !” 

Hal dived into the recesses of a coat pocket somewhere near the 
region of his heart, brought forth a small paper package, and extracted 
from it a sharp fragment of white rock. Hester Conway looked on 
with interest. 

* Quartz, isn’t it?” she asked gravely. 

He nodded. ‘You remember the picnic on Barricane Beach? 
You picked that up and gave it to me because it was a bore to carry, 
and I have kept it ever since.” 

Involuntarily Hester broke into a merry laugh, for she knew that 
impetuous Hal had been in love fifty times before, and would be fifty 
times again. But for the moment he was desperately serious, and 
Hester, repenting, grew suddenly grave again. “Oh! Hal! how I 
wish it had been something better worth keeping, and more—more 
comfortably portable. Pray throw it away, and let us forget all this 
nonsense.” 

“Impossible!” Hal stalked gloomily along between the high 
banks of the shady Devonshire lane where the two were walking, and 
looked moodily at his boots. ‘“ I’m not a fellow to fall in love one 
day and out the next, Hester! You must have a heart as hard as 
this stone, or you’d listen to me more kindly.” 

A look of distress came over her sweet face; she stopped and laid 
a hand upon his arm. “ Dear Hal! forgive me for laughing. You 
chose such a funny keepsake! But, indeed, I can’t give you any 
other answer.” 

“ Not if I try again next year? I come of age next year.” 

“No, Hal; I could never think of you in that way.” 

“Then there must be some other fellow!” 

“To account, of course, for my refusing anyone so extraordinarily 
fascinating as Mr. Hal Lester!” Hester answered, laughing again ; 
but Hal was quick to perceive that she flushed to the very brow. His 
face fell. 

** Well, I must make the best of it; but I envy that other fellow 
his good luck!” Hal sighed heavily, a sigh strangely out of accord 
with his sunny face, and the short silence which followed brought 
them to a turn in the long lane where the paths of the two branched 
apart—Hester’s, by a grass-grown bridle-road, whose unkempt hedges 
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‘were illuminated here and there with sprays of flame-coloured bramble 
Jeaves, to the Rectory, hard by the old church tower—Hal’s, through 
the massive gates of a broad carriage drive to the stately mansion 
brimful of wealth and luxury to which he was sole heir. At that 
moment Hal felt he would have gladly exchanged all—broad acres, 
house, and all the chattels thereto appertaining—for a “ Yes” from the 
lips of the girl who stood facing him, holding out her hand, 

“This must be goodbye, as you leave to-morrow. We are friends 
still; are we not, Hal? And I hope some day you will find someone 
ever so much nicer than I am, who will be able to love you as you 
deserve ; and when you do, I’ll welcome her as a sister!” 

The promise was poor comfort to Hal, who could have dispensed 
with such passionless regard, and who felt at that moment—and 
perhaps would feel for the space of a whole week—as though his 
life’s happiness were wrecked for ever. He walked on pondering, 
with some old suspicions revived within him. Could it be after all 
that she had really cared about that fellow Guest ? and, if so, why had 
she let him go to Egypt when all Silvercombe knew she had only to 
lift her finger to have him at her feet ? 

Hester, \for her part, had often lately asked herself the same 
question. |: 

Alas! she did not know then, what she had found out since, that 
her old playmate Talbot Guest was more to her than anyone else ever 
could or would be. It was the old story : 

** How could I tell I should love thee to-day 
Whom that day I held not dear? 
How could I know I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee anear ?” 


Not until she had sent him away did Hester begin to find out 
how insipid and colourless the routine of daily life was without him. 
But it was not\too late. Had he not said he should try again, and 
meantime make himself more worthy of her? ‘The girl well remem- 
bered the stedfast look in his sunny eyes as he held her hand ina 
clasp which turned out to be one of farewell. Hester had left Silver- 
combe to visit some friends directly afterwards, and the next news she 
heard of her lover was a notification in the Western Times that 
Captain Talbot Guest, 4th Battalion of the Devon Rifles, had been 
appointed to a command in the Egyptian Army, and was leaving 
England immediately. That was only last winter; but already, in her 
dreams, waking and sleeping, Hester was picturing her hero’s return 
from his harvest of glory, bringing his sheaves with him to lay at her 
feet. Hal’s pleadings this November afternoon had recalled that to 
her thoughts which was never far away. With a rapid step and a 
happy light in her fawn-brown eyes, she hurried homewards through 
the gathering dusk. , 

Tea—that intrusiva afternoon meal which we have all made so 
welcome to our hearths of late—was already waiting when she 
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reached the Rectory. The bright little kettle was steaming on the 
fire, but her sisters had not returned. There was only the rector im 
the hall putting on his overcoat. 

“Going out again, papa! You have only just come in!” cried 
Hester in surprise, for her father usually held this hour with the 
newspaper (which only arrived at tea-time) sacred from disturbance. 

“T am going on a sad errand, child. Those poor old people 
at Guestwycke !” 

Hester’s heart stood still. She seemed to know everything in a 
moment, and when her father spoke again it was no news he was’ 
telling her. 

“There are terrible tidings from the Soudan. What a world it is! 
The son of their old age, and such a son as Talbot Guest! There, 
I can’t wait. Take the Standard and read for yourself. I have to» 
go and break the news. ‘The doctor’s a coward in such things ; and 
Lethbridge says it is not his business, though he has managed all’ 
their affairs for forty years! ‘Tell Dora where I am gone. I may 
not be home till late. Is the trap ready, William ?” 

The rector groaned to himself as he mounted the box-seat, 
and drove off. But Hester never uttered a sound. Silently she 
took up the newspaper and turned to the telegrams. 

Disaster in the Soudan. Total defeat and annihilation of the 
expeditionary force. Hicks Pasha and all his staff slain. A few 
lines told all that was known. The decoy of the unsuspecting 
general into the death-ravine—the ambuscade on the heights—the 
three days’ agony of thirst under ceaseless, pitiless fire—the survivors’ 
story of the dead soldiers, British and African, lying together in the 
bloody soil. 

Then followed a list of the officers of Hicks Pasha’s staff. Hester 
glanced down the fatal column till she came to this paragraph : 

‘Captain Talbot Guest was an officer on the staff of Hicks Pasha,. 
who greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Assalia early in the 
year. He was the last surviving child and heir of John Guest, Esq., of 
Guestwycke, in the county of Devon, and Mary, his wife, only daughter 
of Christopher Talbot, Esq., of Highleigh, Cumberland. Captain 
Guest was only twenty-six years of age and an officer of great pro- 
mise.” 


It was late when the rector returned, tired and wet with his drive 
in the drizzling rain which was now falling fast—Devon fashion. A 
slight, dark figure, with a pale deathly face, met him in the hall and: 
silently took his dripping overcoat. Dora and Kathleen, tired of 
waiting, had gone off to bed. Only Hester remained to receive her 
father. She warmed his slippers at the fire and poured out the 
coffee she had kept hot for him, all with the same serene impassibility- 

Her father sat down by the fire, and stretched himself, and sipped 
the fragrant coffee before he spoke. 
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Hester waited silently. 

“Well, child! I have hada sad time. Poor John Guest! He 
has seen four sons go before him, and now the old place must fall to 
strangers! Not that the mother thought of that, poor thing! She 
brought out all Talbot’s letters to show me, Hester, and told what 
a good son he had been to them, and praised him and wept b; 
turns. Not a word of repining or complaint. Their patience 
preached me a lesson, I tell you.” 

The rector spoke fiercely, perhaps to hide his feelings, and 
swallowed down a lump which rose in his throat. 

“Oh! by-the-by, Mrs. Guest wants you to go and see them. ‘If 
you did not mind,’ she said, so sweetly, so humbly, always thinking 
of others before herself.” 

“When, papa?” Hester’s voice sounded strange and untuneful. 

“‘ She is going to send the carriage for you to-morrow afternoon, 
and hopes you will contrive to spend a night or two at Guestwycke. 
You are a good hand at comforting people, Hester. Do what you can 
for them.” 

Guestwycke was a fine old Tudor manor-house, lying high above 
the river, which later on, after many windings, rushed through Silver- 
combe on its way seawards. It was built of red sandstone, and 
was smothered twice a year in purple wistaria blossom. But the 
flowers had faded and gone now like everything cheerful about the 
place ; the windows were veiled as Hester drove up, the silence 
seemed to speak audibly of the calamity which had befallen. 

Guestwycke. How many happy hours Hester had spent there in 
the old times never to come again! How many a warm welcome had 
she received in the dim old hall which was the glory of the Manor 
House. Now she was drawn silently into an embrace almost con- 
vulsive in its fervour, and, blinded with fast-falling tears, was led into 
the darkened library. 

“The good child has come, John. Here she is!” Mrs. Guest 
‘took Hester’s hand in hers and drew her to the fireside where the 
master of the house sat in his great leathern chair. He was older 
than his wife by many years, but the storms of life had failed to ruffle 
the serenity-of the fine old face ; those aristocratic, clear-cut features 
were stamped with the impress of a noble mind. 

As of Abou Ben Adhem in the pretty Eastern legend, so it might 
have been written of John Guest in the celestial records that “ he loved 
his fellow-men.” ‘ Let there be no ill-feeling,” was a saying always on 
his lips, for in his large heart that charity found a place which is more 
than almsgiving, which bears, believes, hopes all things, and thinks no 
evil. And in all the country-side there was no man more loved and 
respected by poor and rich than the Squire of Guestwycke. 

Grief confers strange dignity. Hester felt awed as though in a royal 
presence as she sat between her kind old friends.. Hers were the only 
tears that fell, for the fount of sorrow soon runs dry in aged eyes. 
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But the sight of the girl’s sweet face saddened by their grief—for the- 
simple old couple never guessed at her own share in it—seemed a 
comfort to the poor parents in these first days of their loss. 

From childhood Hester Conway had been a frequent visitor at 
Guestwycke, and sweet, sad memories lurked for her at every corner.. 
Up and down the shady avenue Talbot had led her old pony when he 
first taught her to ride—upon the shining beaches of the river rippling 
below—dull now, and grey with the gloom that was everywhere this 
dreary November. They had floated lazily through summer after- 
noons ; on this very shady bank they had lingered last autumn when 
he had asked her to be his wife. What issues—though she knew it 
not—had depended upon her answer ! 

One word from her, and Talbot would have stayed to be the com- 
fort of his parents and in good time to play his part in life as master: 
of Guestwycke, an honest country Squire like his father before him. 
And now Hester felt that his death lay at her door ! 

She pictured him toiling, tired and athirst, across the arid desert, 
thinking of her as he rode wearily on. She pictured the three days 
fighting face to face with Death in that terrible ravine amid the 
thunder of guns from the heights above, amid thirst, and weariness 
and despair, till the merciful messenger brought its almost welcome 
summons. Or did he fall early in the battle? and was that beloved 
head with its,dark curls trampled in desert-dust by friend and foe ?’ 
Oh! it was too horrible! And it was she who had goaded him away 
from his safe, peaceable life at Guestwycke—goaded him to his. 
doom! Should she ever dare confess as much to the poor parents 
who mourned the son of their old age? Hester felt almost guilty in 
receiving their caresses. If they had but known! She crept away into: 
solitude whenever it was possible, to weep her heart out in miserable: 
self-reproach. 

She had not thought it possible to endure grief more bitter than 
she suffered during those two days at Guestwycke, but her cup as it 
seemed was not yet full. 


Re. 

While the mourning parents at Guestwycke went heavily, and' 
Hester’s sorrow sought relief in tears, a strange piece of gossip was. 
convulsing the little world of Silvercombe. The Rector’s William had 
it from the ostler at the Red Dragon, who had it from the kitchen- 
maid whose mother chared for all the best families, who had it from 
Mrs. Tracy’s own maid Maria, who surely ought to know whether her 
mistress were engaged or not! And engaged it appeared she was—or 
rather had been since the poor gentleman was dead—to Captain Talbot 
Guest of Guestwycke. And that Maria would swear to, for her mistress. 
had told her so with her own lips! And were not mistress and maid 
both busy as bees stitching away at the mourning, besides what was 
ordered from Exeter for bettermost wear ? 
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The breathless excitement among the people of Tahiti when their 
King Pomare instituted Christianity by cutting up and eating the 
sacred turtle—the sensations which stirred the simple islanders of 
Hawaii as Queen Kapiolanl, descending to the brink of the fiery crater, 
plucked a handful of Pele’s consecrated berries—could not well have 
exceeded the commotion created in Silvercombe as this piece of news 
ran like a magnetic current through Maria and her gossips, and finally 
by way of the Rector’s William, who served as conductor, to the 
gentry of the village. 

Mrs. Tracy was a pretty young widow, who in social life had lately 
proved herself a formidable rival to the Silvercombe girls of less 
experience. She had established herself some twelve months since in 
the best apartments the primitive little place afforded, and seemed in 
no haste to quit them, though it was understood that she was merely 
on the wing to other climes. What share her interest in Captain Guest 
had in detaining her at Silvercombe was best known to herself, but 
however well-founded had been her hopes of one day reigning at 
Guestwycke as his wife, they were now shattered for ever. But the 
fact of the conquest alone increased her importance immensely in. 
Silvercombe society. The charming young widow had of course been 
credited with vague aspirations, matrimony-wards, but that she should 
have aimed so high and brought down her bird ..... Silvercombe 
could not recover its astonishment. 

Public opinion had always hitherto destined Hester Conway for the 
heir of Guestwycke, but now it underwent a change. People felt how 
impossible it was that Hester with all her sweet grace and gentle 
dignity should ever have aspired to rival Mrs. Tracy’s maturer, more 
astutely managed charms. 

The Hester who returned from Guestwycke at the end of the week, 
pale and wan, with dark rings encircling her beautiful fawn-like eyes, 
pointed the contrast all the more strongly. As usual the person most 
concerned was the last to hear the news which had been worn thread- 
bare with discussion during her two days’ absence. To her sisters? 
surprise she received it with total incredulity. 

“‘T don’t believe it!” she said bluntly, turning suddenly upon Dora. 
with a pale, proud face. 

‘“* My dear Hester, she says so herself! Surely she ought to know. 
And indeed, now we come to think of it, they were a great deal! 
together while you were away the early part of last winter, before he: 
went abroad.” 

“It’s uncommonly strange; but she has actually put on mourning 
for him, so of course it must be true,” supplemented Kathleen. 
“ Poor Talbot! You know we used to tease you about him at one 
time, Hester ; indeed, all Silvercombe thought———” 

“‘Good-night. You must tell me all the news to-morrow ; I am 
too tired to talk to-night. Please send me up a cup of tea presently ; 
I won’t come down again.” 
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Hester took up her wraps with her usual quiet dignity, und, head 
‘erect, marched upstairs. If she were wounded, none should know it. 
But’she was zo¢ wounded. No such false report should destroy her 
faith in Talbot, her lover, alive or dead! The girls had made a 
mistake. It could not be true! 

Next morning, Sunday, she cased herself as it were in armour of 
~proof, and went off to church. In her quiet corner, hidden from the 
congregation by the old carved pulpit, she was not pained by glances 
of either wonder or pity, nor by the sight of Lorette Tracy in her 
fashionable mourning, wiping away an occasional tear with a black- 
“bordered handkerchief. But an ordeal awaited her when the service 
was over. 

As she emerged by the chancel door, intending to escape the usual 
greetings in the churchyard, and steal quietly home by the private 
path to the Rectory, she was waylaid by a graceful figure in trailing - 
"black robes, who stood barring her way with outstretched hands. 

“Dear Hester! the very person:I most wanted to see! You were 
at Guestwycke yesterday, Do tell me how are the dear old people ? 
You know of course ”—with a keen glance at Hester’s pale face— 
‘you know the tie which binds us together? © You have heard that 
‘poor Captain Guest andI..... ” She paused, a pause suggesting 
“uncontrollable emotion, and passed a handkerchief lightly over her eyes. 

“T know you Say ‘you were engaged to him, if that is what you 
mean, Mrs. Tracy,” Hester answered bluntly, trying to disengage the 
“hand which the widow retained in her own. 

“ We kept our secret well, I think,” Mrs. Tracy faltered gently, “ but 
now I have thought it right to let his parents know all that passed be 
“tween us, and how dear he was to me.’ 

Hester, wrapped in her panoply of proud reserve bowed with grave 
indifference, and made as though she would pass on. 

“‘T have begged for an interview directly they are able to bear it. 
Meantime it has been such a relief to know you were with them— 
you who knew my poor Talbot so well... . .! 

Hester wrenched away her hand quite fiercely. ‘“ Excuse me, Mrs. 
Tracy—my father is waiting.” The torture was more than she could 
‘bear. There were limits to endurance ; and though she mistrusted 
Lorette Tracy, and her heart clung obstinately to its belief in Talbot’s 
fidelity, her reason was beginning to yield. What if the report were 
true? Who could blame him if, hurt at her cold rejection, he had 
consoled himself elsewhere, and carried his suit where it would find 
more ready hearing? If only it had been anyone else! Hester 
‘moaned in her despair. 

The girl had left the Manor House with a promise to repeat her 
‘visit to Talbot’s parents as soon as possible. It had been arranged 
between them that the Rector should drive her over one morning 
early in the following week, and leave her to spend a long day with 
‘her old friends. 
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Hester for her part burned with a feverish impatience to find her- 
self once more at Guestwycke. Perhaps amid the old scenes her 
faith in Talbot would revive, and this horrible conviction which was 
forcing itself upon her would loose its hold. Alas! poor Hester ! 

Upon her arrival at Guestwycke on Tuesday morning she found 
the quiet household stirred into gentle commotion. A fire burned in 
the large seldom-used drawing-room ; freshly-cut hot-house flowers 
were disposed about the tables. Mrs. Guest came to meet her in a 
strange flutter of excitement, though with the usual affectionate 
welcome. 

“My dear! You have heard the news! How little I guessed it 
when we last talked together! Mrs. Tracy comes to us this afternoon 
—we could not do less than ask her here—she who would have 
been our poor boy’s wife!” The old lady’s lips quivered. She 
made her young visitor sit beside her on the old-fashioned couch and 
began unfastening her wraps with trembling fingers. 

“Dear Hester! you will not mind driving back in the sociable this 
evening? The barouche must go for Mrs. Tracy ; we must show her 
every honour for Talbot’s sake ; or, better still "—with a sudden happy 
inspiration—“ won’t you stay a few days and help us entertain her ?” 

“No, no; impossible!” Hester broke out, smitten with sharp and 
sudden pain. 

Mrs. Guest turned with a mild surprise in her bright old eyes. 

“ My dear! I would not press you against your will. You have 
many duties and engagements, I know.” 

Hester recovered herself with an effort. ‘ Dear Mrs. Guest! I 
am a'ways so happy here ! Some day when you are alone again. One 
visitor at a time will be enough for you.” 

* Ah! well! it seems all so strange! If Talbot had but trusted 
us with his secret! Did you never suspect it, Hester? You and my 


poor boy were always friends ; indeed I once hoped” . . . . passing 
her hand caressingly over the girl’s auburn hair.— But it was not 
to be !”” 


Hester writhed under the kind touch which almost broke down her 
composure. She could not speak a word. 

“You know this lady, I think, my dear,” Mrs. Guest went on. 
“Tell m- what is she like? Pretty? Gentle? Well-mannered ?” 

“Oh! don’t ask me!” poor Hester broke out, in uncontrollable 
agony. Her overcharged heart seemed bursting with pain. Then in 
a stifled voice: ‘I know—so little—about her.” 

“Tam not fond of strangers,” sighed Mrs. Guest. “I wish you 
could have stayed, Hester !—But of course she is very nice, and we 
are sure to like her; dear Talbot’s choice!” the mother consoled 
herself softly. 

As Hester in the humble sociable reached the end of the avenue 
that afternoon, the returning barouche dashed in at the great gates of 
Guestwycke. The groom who was driving her pulled up to make 
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way for it, and its occupant, Mrs. Tracy, leant forward with a bow and 
a smile. A smile of triumph Hester thought bitterly. And this was 
the rival who had supplanted her, who was to take her place at Guest- 
wycke as the child of the house ! 

It had been some comfort to her sore heart to think she could be 
of use to Talbot’s dear ones. To cherish and care for them—to fill 
the place he had left empty—what else was left to her! Poor Hester 
covered her face, and in her loneliness and humiliation broke into a 
flood of tears. The blow had fallen so heavily, sweeping away all at 
once not only the peaceful present, the hopeful future,—it was the 
past also, the past, with all its memories which had vanished in an 
hour. Chance words she had treasured,—a look here and there, 
reserved, as she thought for her and her only—the touch of a hand. 
Even the right to mourn the dead had been taker from her. What 
remained to make life worth the living ? 


ITI. 


A telegram was thrust into Hester’s hand as she presently crossed 
the Rectory threshold; a summons from her eldest sister, Mrs. 
Ormsby. Hester always thought afterwards it must have been by 
her good angel’s special provision that measles made its appearance 
in the Ormsby household just at this particular time. She obeyed 
the rather incoherent telegram, and flew to Taunton to her sister’s 
help. Mrs. Ormsby had five little ones who all succumbed in turn, 
and kept Hester’s hands full as she glided from one bedside to an- 
other, smoothing the pillows under feverish little heads, or carrying 
cooling drinks to parched lips, or answering appeals from fractious 
convalescents. 

Janet was a motherly sort of body, with no conception of any world 
beyond her nursery, nor an idea that it was possible for Hester to 
have any interests beyond a brew of black-currant tea, or the 
spreading of a linseed poultice. At times Hester scarcely thought so 
either. The clamouring little voices, and the steam from bronchitis 
kettles shut out bitter thoughts and painful memories. They faded 
into the dim distance in face of the absorbing necessity of seeing that 
Jack did mot take cold, and that Mysie dd take nourishment. Those 
two cost the mother and aunt many a wakeful night of nursing, long 
after the robuster ones were safely convalescent. 

Perhaps it was no wonder that as the strain relaxed and the care- 
taking grew less. arduous, Aunt Hester should droop and lose her 
bright colour. Although Janet was so comfortably unobservant, she 
could not help noticing it.. Of course it was the want of sleep and 
the warm rooms. Hester was always such a one for air. She must 
come with them to the seaside and recover tone. So a week later 
found them all wandering over the sands at Morthoe, an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world after Hester’s own hearts 
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Long before this, people had quite left off talking about the disaster 
in the Soudan. The news was some weeks old now, and so many 
things had happened since. There had been a terrible murder of 
quite too-interesting barbarity. War was pending between Wamkong 
and Chochofoo, two rival Kings of the Gold Coast, because of an 
insult offered to the sacred tomahawk of the former; Mr. Gladstone 
had delivered a brilliant speech in Mid-Lothian, making bountiful use 
of language to conceal thought ; he had also cut down one tree, and 
planted another with a silver spade. Oh, these were stirring times! 
Who had leisure to remember a handful of Englishmen massacred in 
someone else’s quarrel? The world revolved on its axis still ; nothing 
was changed or put out of joint, as one somehow feels it ought to be 
by one’s individual sorrow. Only at Morthoe a sad and silent woman 
moved through life with all the hope crushed out of her. 

Could she only have known for certain that she had a right to 
weep! If but for one moment Talbot could have come back from 
the realms of peace to tell her the truth—Was he hers still or that 
other’s—Hester felt she could have borne it better. A wild longing, 
which was almost a prayer, would come over her sometimes, as she 
wandered on the rugged shore washed by the wild Atlantic; and she 
would scarcely have been surprised to see the familiar form of him 
who had been her lover—yes, once! thank Heaven for that !—step 
forth from out the shadow of those weird rocks, with the farewell 
smile still on his lips and the love-light in his eyes. 

But no miracle interrupted the course of nature. The dark mys- 
terious rocks, which seemed like the portals of the unseen world, 
disclosed no secrets. Hester’s aching heart found no response to its 
questionings in earth, or sea, or sky. But even our unuttered 
prayers are answered, though perhaps not always just in our own way. 

While they were still at Morthoe, one morning—a morning which 
Hester Conway will never forget—a letter and newspaper were carried 
up on the tray with the early cup of tea which she took, invalid- 
fashion, upstairs. Dora’s letters were not wont to be exciting, and 
Hester, opening it, read with rather languid interest, till she came to 
this strange paragraph : 

“T send you a paper with an account of the rejoicings at Guest- 
wycke on Talbot’s return. All went off well (we were there, of course), 
and the poor old people’s quiet happiness was a sight to see. Isn’t 
it a strange romantic kind of story! The hero of the day asked par- 
ticularly after you, and seemed rather annoyed at your absence. I did 
not dare mention poor Lorette to him. Didn’t you laugh over her 
imposture? If Talbot had not turned up again the truth would 
actually never have been known at all! Mrs. Tracy was staying 
with friends at Exeter when the news of Talbot’s safety reached 
Guestwycke. Mr. Guest sent her a telegram at once, and the very 
next day Lorette wrote to her landlady here, throwing up her rooms 
and ordering all her belongings to be sent to her at Exeter directly. 
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It seems she does not intend to show her face in this neighbour- 
hood again. Of Course, you won’t be surprised to hear that Talbot’s 
good father and mother have quite forgiven her, and paid the month’s 
bills she left owing !” 

Hester put her hand to her head in dazed bewilderment. Was 
she dreaming? Had Dora lost her senses?—Or was it possible— 
barely possible —— 

She took her letter, and without even waiting to coil up the 
auburn hair, which rippled over her shoulders, rushed to her sister’s 
room. 

‘Janet! I have heard from Dora. What does she mean? Was 
the report about Captain Guest untrue? Did he escape ?” 

‘My dear, there was no need to escape. Luckily for him he was 
safe at Khartoum on sick leave all the time. Didn’t I tell you? His 
mother sent you a message. Perhaps I forgot to deliver it. Ah! I 
remember now ; it was the day Mysie was so ill!” 

“‘T heard nothing of it until this moment.” Then—very low— 
with down-bent head; “And Lorette Tracy, Janet, was that tale 
false, too?” 

Mrs. Ormsby laughed heartily. “Oh! Dora has been telling you 
the dénouement of that story, had she ? It seems her engagement was 
all a fabrication. Ingenious, wasn’t it? She would never have been 
found out, either, if her supposed fiancé had not come to life again so 
opportunely ! Mac did laugh when I told him about it. He always 
rather admired Mrs. Tracy. Now Hester, help me to think. Had I 
better order tapioca or sago for the chicks to-day ? Mysze likes sago 
best, but Jack .... ” 

Domestic details such as these, however, had no power to invade 
the dream-land where Hester was wandering this morning. She 
evaded the children, and as soon as she could, hurried away by herselt 
to carry her joy where she had carried her sorrow: to the lonely shore. 

The purple sea was sparkling and dancing under the blues of Devon 
skies ; the white foam was throwing a lace mantle over the lower levels 
of the jagged rocks, and leaping over higher and higher towards the 
white quartz pinnacles which crowned them. Nature with strange 
sympathy had shed a sunshine and brilliance over all the beautiful 
bay. Hester, well-wrapped, sat long and contentedly under the 
shelter of a great brown ironstone giant looking out on the sparkling 
waters, till a shadow fell upon the book lying so uselessly open on 
her lap. 

It was Colonel Ormsby’s daily habit to come and escort her home, 
and being still but feeble, for her spirits were a-weary, she had been 
glad of her kind brother-in-law’s strong arm to help her up the cliff. 

But to-day a new courage braced her limbs. She looked up with a 
smile, one of her old smiles. 

“T can do without an arm to-day, Mac,” she was beginning, but 
the words died on her lips. 
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The new-comer was even taller and broader than Mac. His mous- 
tachios bristled fiercely, and he was bronzed by desert suns to the tint 
of an Arab chief. 

“* Mac has sent a deputy to-day, Hester,” he said, smilingly. 

She remained dumb in trembling surprise, utterly unable even to 
gasp out a welcome. But perhaps the light in her eyes spoke for her, 
for Talbot Guest threw himself down beside her and seized her 
hands. 

“Oh, Hester! You at least might have known me better!” Then, 
as still she did not speak: “ Hester!” very wistfully—‘ Hester !—I 
have not changed... . ! 

“‘ But I have,” she whispered softly. 

And in another moment her head lay on his shoulder (they were 
so safely out of sight), and this bold wooer, whom Lorette had claimed 
for her own, was holding her against his heart in a clasp which defied 
a world to take her from him. 

Colonel Ormsby and his wife walking down to the shore later, met 
the pair climbing the cliff together, a pretty impersonation of Love’s 
Young Dream. Hester, who found that she did need support after all, 
leant on Talbot’s arm, while he, tall, bronzed, and soldier-like, was 
looking down tenderly into her fair face half hidden. by a wind-blown 
tangle of auburn curls. She had been telling shyly, with hushed 
breath, of the Via Dolorosa her feet had.so lately trodden, and listen- 
ing with pitiful tears in her sweet eyes to his tale of the dangers 
he had passed, and of the short, sharp, merciful illness which had been 
a blessing in disguise. 

Mrs. Ormsby looked at her husband significantly. 

Hester’s brother-in-law gave an expressive whistle, and began to hum 
under his breath: “ Oh / there's nothing half so sweet in life...” 
Both guessed what had happened and were ready with their good 
wishes. 

But the warmest congratulations came from Guestwycke, where 
John Guest and his good wife soon had the joy of welcoming a 
daughter-in-law after their own heart. We may be sure that the 
flowers bloomed brightly, and the place wore its gayest aspect for 
this visitor who came to take up her abode there for good and all. 

“Tt is what we always wished, Hester,” said Mrs. Guest, her bright 
old eyes shining with happiness. “I never could take to that Mrs. 
Tracy, even before she turned out an impostor.” 

“Hush! my dear!” reproved her husband, gently. “ Hester 
knows how much we love her,” taking his new daughter’s hand in his, 
and patting it affectionately ; “and I think that there need be no ill- 
feeling !” 
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A GLOVE’S EVIDENCE. 


pe up the shutters, Tommy, and fasten the door,” called Mrs. 
Toppin from her snug parlour behind the shop. 

“?Tain’t seven yet. Wants five minutes by the church clock,” ob- 
jected the boy, who, with his hands in his pockets, was standing on the 
doorstep watching the heavy thunder-shower. 

“Do as you're bid, lad.” Whereon Tommy went out reluctantly to 
perform his task. He had fastened the last bar of the shutters, re- 
entered the shop, and was about to close the door, when he felt it 
pushed gently from without. 

“Oh, please let me in,” implored the soft voice of a girl, who was 
enveloped from head to feet in a long waterproof, the hood of which 
partly concealed her face. 

** But we’re shut up for the night, miss.” 

** Only the window ; and I don’t want to buy wools or embroidery 
cotton, or anything of that sort. I wish to see Mrs. Toppin.” 

**On business ?” 

** Yes.” 

The boy disappeared into the parlour, and Mrs. Toppin at once 
came into the shop. 

“Well?” she said, not by any means with a conciliatory tone or 
manner. 

“T wish to enter my name for a situation. You keep a registry 
office, I believe ?” 

“| do—for servants.” And the woman looked, with a practised 
eye, a little dubiously at the tall, graceful figure of the girl, marking 
her soft voice and refined manner as she asked, laying a shilling on 
the counter: “ Will you write down my name, please ?” 

Mrs. Toppin put on her business manner, with her spectacles, in a 
moment, and having desired her boy to light the gas, she took a large 
book from a drawer, dipped a pen into the ink, and said, oracularly— 

“ Name?” 

* Margaret Johnson.” 

“ Age ? ” 

“ Twenty-two.” 

‘* What capacity ?” 

* Anything.” 

‘IT suspect you’ve not been out before, young woman. You'll re- 
quire a character, you know.” 

The girl took a letter from her pocket, which she silently handed 
to Mrs. Toppin. 

“Canon Bywell begs to certify . . . Margaret Johnson... 
Church of England .. . well educated . . . high moral character 
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. . . do her duty in any capacity . . . orphan . . . father, a tutor, 
died penniless a few months since . . . daughter left to support her- 
self.” 


Having made entries in her book to the above effect, Mrs. Toppin 
gave back the letter, and turned over several leaves of the volume be- 
fore her. Then, running her forefinger quickly down the page, she 
arrested it suddenly. Looking up sharply over her spectacles, she 
said : 

“Lady Jakes wants a maid immediately. To a qualified young 
person a liberal salary will be given. One who has lived in a high 
family preferred.” 

“ T am afraid I cannot fulfil these requirements 

“You're the likeliest I’ve seen. You speak gentler than they do, 
for the most part, about here—more like a Londoner. Her lady- 
ship wants something genteel, and she’s in a hurry toget suited. Here’s 
the address. It’s the large house with a lodge and iron gates at the 
end of this street. You’d best apply at once.” 

“Thank you. I will.” 

“ And I wish her joy of the place, poor young woman, if she gets 
it! She’s rare hard to please, is my Lady Jakes!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Toppin as she removed her spectacles, wiped them, and transferred 
them to their case. 

The rain still poured down in torrents, but Margaret Johnson 
walked on regardless of the storm. She had no difficulty in finding 
the lodge and iron gates. But when the door of the large house was 
opened by a smart footman, she felt not a little nervous as she explained 
her errand. In a few moments she was shown intoa room, the amber 
and gilt furniture of which looked all the more gaudy when contrasted 
with the lady sitting there—a lady dressed in the deepest and most 
expensive of widow’s weeds. She was a little woman of florid com- 
plexion, with light blue eyes, bright and vivacious in manner and 
looking younger than her thirty years. Despite her sombre crape she 
wore many diamond rings which glittered on the fingers of her small 
white hands, and the white lisse arrangement on the top of her fuzzy 
light hair was secured there by diamond pins. 

“A young person after the place, my lady,” announced the foot- 
man. 

“Where have you lived?” was the first question of Lady Jakes, 
when the door was closed. 

Margaret proffered the letter Mrs. Toppin had read. The lady ran 
her glance quickly over it. 

“Canon Bywell?” she said, as she gave it back. “Oh, what a 
canon says—especially a canon of D must be true! *My last 
maid left me because she didn’t seem to know her things from mine. 
She wasn’t Honest. At all events, I can have no fears on that score 
respecting you with such a character as this. But can you dress hair? 
Can you sew well? Keep my wardrobe in repair? Make and alter 
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my morning dresses? In fact do all that a /ady’s lady’s maid should 
do?” 

“To the best of my belief, madam, I can do all this.” 

“You must always say ‘ my lady’ when you speak to me.” 

“Yes, . . . my lady.” 

“ Put back your hood, take off your hat, and let me have a look at 
you.” 

The girl obeyed. Lady Jakes, looking scrutinizingly at the sweet 
face blushing beneath her bold inspection, remarked that the large 
grey eyes met hers without flinching, and thet the classically-shaped 
head, round which the smooth brown hair was simply coiled, carried 
itself as proudly as a queen’s. 

‘You'll do,” said the lady shortly with a nod. “I engage you for 
a month on trial at twenty pounds a year. As this is Saturday and L 
am terribly in want of a maid, you had best remain. I will send for 
your things, wherever they may be, to-night.” 

Preliminaries being thus quickly settled, Margaret Johnson turned. 
over a fresh page in her history and began her new life in the charac- 
ter of a lady’s maid. 

Lady Jakes was the daughter of a rich country brewer. A year 
before this story opens she married an old city knight, whom good 
living in general and port wine in particular killed a few months after 
marriage. During the prescribed period of her mourning, Lady Jakes 
elected to live in the house left her by her father—the large stone. 
house with the lodge and iron gates in the county town where she was 
born. She brought a large retinue from London—among them the 
dishonest lady’s maid, whose place she hoped now she had efficiently 
supplied. 

The new maid, however, had not been many days in Lady Jakes’s. 
service before it became painfully evident to the latter that there was 
more of the lady about Margaret Johnson than about Lady Jakes her- 
self. This knowledge gave rise to an uncomfortable feeling which her 
ladyship in vain tried to dispel. At first she resented the fact, but. 
ultimately determined to turn it to account. It is true the country 
brewer’s daughter had received a fair enough education at a large: 
school, but it was somewhat humiliating to find that the daily com- 
panionship of a refined girl like Margaret Johnson opened out a new 
branch of learning. It showed her her own deficiencies. She knew 
herself to be loud, abrupt in speech, quick and gauche in manner. 
Her maid, on the other hand, spoke slowly, softly, with few words ; 
but those she used were spoken in a low, sweet, melodious voice. Her 
movements were the embodiment of grace. Her dresses—rigorously 
plain—were of some soft black stuff that clung closely to her figure, 
with the narrowest rim of white at throat and wrists. She was in 
mourning for her father, who had died a few months back, she said ; 
but on all matters referring to herself or her antecedents the girl was 
reticent in the extreme. 
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Lady Jakes loved to have her hair brushed. She was a vivacious 
little woman, and excitable; perhaps the action soothed her. She 
would sit by the hour before her toilet glass in an elaborately-trimmed 
peignoir, while Margaret stood brushing with slow monotony the thick, 
rather coarse, light hair, which afterwards had to be plaited and curled 
and frizzed. 

One day, little more than a month after Margaret’s arrival, mistress 
and maid were thus engaged, when the former said abruptly : 

“You wear no ornaments, Johnson.” 

“No, my lady.” 

“‘ Many mistresses forbid their servants to wear jewellery, but that 
can’t be your reason for wearing none. What is it?” 

“T do not think jewellery suitable with deep mourning, my lady.” 

“But I am in the deepest mourning, and I wear these.” And 
Lady Jakes, holding up both her little white hands, smiled as she saw 
the diamonds flash. 

“It is a matter of feeling, I suppose, my lady.” 

“Do you think it bad taste—in plain English, vu/gar to wear 
these splendid rings ?” 

“Tf I am bound to answer, I think it is scarcely in good taste, my 
lady.” 

The lady laughed a little scoffingly. Her ruddy cheeks grew 
ruddier. She bit her under lip. 

“You're a strange girl, Johnson,” she remarked presently, “ and 
you know a good deal more than I would credit most maids with 
knowing, who haven’t been out before. How you got your ideas of 
refinement puzzles me, but you Aave got them. I’ve a good mind to 
put down my jewellery till I begin my second mourning. And—I 
like those plain black gowns you wear. There is certainly a style 
about them, and the way you do your hair.” 

“‘T wish I could catch a little of that girl’s manner,” she thought 


as she watched her in the glass. “I wish I were as tall and slim as 
she is! What pretty hands she has—as white almost as mine—but 
they are not so small. . . . No. I am quite sure her hands are not so 


small as mine. . .” 

From that day Lady Jakes laid by her rings, her thick gold chain. 
She ceased to friz and curl her hair. The small white lisse arrange- 
ment rested securely on her head without the aid of diamond pins. 
She lowered her voice in speaking—when she could recollect. She 
moved about more slowly—when she had time. To her ser- 
vants it was no secret that Lady Jakes was copying her maid. 
They looked on as at an amusing comedy, and smiled. 

It was “assize week” at Mudworth, a time of great importance in 
that old county town. To obtain a seat in court—to gaze for a few 
hours at the judge, the barristers, the jury, and the prisoners—was a 
species of mild dissipation in which Lady Jakes thought she might 
indulge, notwithstanding her recent widowhood. Accordingly she went. 
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On her return—it- was almost her dinner hour, and Margaret was 
assisting at her toilette—she said: “I met with quite an adventure 
to-day, Johnson! The heat was so dreadful in that close, stuffy gal- 
lery, I nearly fainted. I had to have water and smelling salts brought 
to me, and at last was obliged to be assisted downstairs. One of the bar- 
risters, in his wig and gown—such a handsome fellow, I had noticed 
him before—happened to be standing at the bottom of the stairs, 
and ordered me to be taken into a nice cool room. He was so polite 
that when I came round I inquired his name. He said it was Charles 
Bywell. ‘Related to Canon Bywell?’ I asked, and he told me he was 
his nephew and only living relative. I expect to see something more 
of Mr. Bywell,” she added, smiling significantly, as she looked at 
herself in the glass, “and then, no doubt, I shall have some news for 
you concerning your old patron, Johnson.” 

Had her ladyship been less occupied with her toilette and her own 
thoughts, she might have remarked the deep blush, succeeded by a 
deathly palor on the face of her usually calm attendant. Twice Mar- 
garet attempted to speak, but voice failed her. At last, as steadily as 
she could, she said: ‘ Will you do me the very great favour of not 
mentioning my name to . . . Mr. Bywell, my lady ?” 

“You are too late, Johnson, for I have already mentioned it. I 
told him it was owing to the very excellent character written by his 
uncle, the Canon, that I had obtained my present maid. He looked 
anything but pleased, and muttered something below his breath not 
complimentary to the Canon. There was no time then to question him, 
however. Give me my fan. Dear, dear, how warm it is. And, how pale 
you look, Johnson! I suppose it is the heat that is affecting everybody.” 

The following morning Lady Jakes decided again to attend the 
court. At the last moment before setting off she felt an irresistible 
desire to wear her diamond rings. Accordingly, she took them from 
the drawer, where they had lain for the last few weeks, and placed 
them on her fingers. One, however, was missing ; in vain she turned 
over all the contents of the drawer; it was not there. She charged 
Margaret to find it, and restore it to her on her return. 

Her ladyship came from the court late and in the worst of 
tempers. The heat had been excessive, the cases tried uninteresting, 
and her handsome barrister acquaintance of the day before had 
simply bowed to her as-she passed him, whereas she expected he 
would have spoken at least, if not escorted her to her carriage. 
Altogether it had been a day of disappointments. 

- “Where is my ring?” were her first words to Margaret. 

“‘T am sorry I cannot find it,” replied the girl. ‘I have searched 
for it from the time you left till now.” 

“Not found -it? Then it is the old story!” cried Lady Jakes 
impetuously. “I have been robbed! It is most abominable that 
servants should be so dishonest. My last maid was a convicted thief, 
and now ‘g 
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“Do you suspect me, Lady Jakes?” asked Margaret, speaking very 
quietly but raising her head proudly, as with a straight and level glance 
she looked full at her mistress. 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Johnson. You know I do not. Canon 
Bywell’s letter was sufficient to prevent that. But I’m determined 
to find the thief, though, and to have my ring back Send for a 
policeman, Johnson.” 

“Excuse me, my lady. That is scarcely my province.” 

Her ladyship was furious. ‘“ Desire Symmonds to come to me,” 
she said. Symmonds was the footman ; and, little anticipating what 
was to ensue, ten minutes later he brought a police officer to the 
house. 

“* Now call all the servants and come with them here,” said Lady 
Jakes, who in her excitement had gone out into the hall. ‘ Policeman,” 
she began, as the astonished domestics, male and female, came hurrying 
forward, “ policeman, a valuable diamond ring is missing and must be 
found. I am certain it is in this house. I suspect no one in 
particular, mind, but, my servants’ drawers and boxes must be searched 
at once. A// except my maid’s. She, I know, is honest.” 

A babel of indignant protestations here arose, which was only 
quieted by Margaret coming forward and saying in her clear low 
tones: “If Lady Jakes orders her servants to be subjected to this 
indignity, they can but submit ; the readier all are to assist this man in 
his unpleasant office the quicker it will be over. My room shall be 
searched with the rest.” 

So saying, she placed her hand gently on the shoulder of a young 
housemaid who was sobbing bitterly. Her words—above all, her 
gentle warmth of manner—went straight to the hearts of those very 
men and women who thus far had looked at her askance, if not with 
hatred. Now, each one seemed more impatient than the rest to have 
his and her possessions searched. The proceedings probably would 
have lasted far into the night, but for one simple incident. 

“‘ Pass that— it’s the lady’s maid’s room—and come to mine,” cried 
the young girl eagerly whom Margaret had befriended. But the 
functionary of the law stood still. He had an eye to business, and did 
not care to go over the same ground twice. “We'll take them as 
they come,” he replied, and turned into Margaret’s room. 

A detailed account of the search here would be needless. It was of 
short duration. 

Lady Jakes, who had retired to the drawing-room, awaiting the 
result, was soon apprised of it. A knock at the door, permission to 
enter given, and the policeman and Margaret Johnson appeared upon 
the threshold. Margaret, pale as death, fixed her large earnest eyes 
on her mistress’s ; there was a pleading, pitiful expression in them, 
but no appearance of guilt or shame. 

“The ring was found in this young woman’s box, my lady; she 
says she’s innocent,” announced the policeman. 
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“Found in Johnson’s box? Is it possible?” 

The man smiled slightly, and, with a hasty glance at the accused and 
at the door—as though a little doubtful about its being safe to let go 
his hold—he stepped cautiously across the floor to Lady Jakes and 
laid the missing ring upon the table by her side. 

“Oh, Johnson! This is too bad!” she cried. ‘ Haven’t I trusted 
you in every way? MHaven’t I treated you more as a friend than a 
servant? It you had asked me for the ring I might have given it to 
you. Oh, it is infamous that I should have been so deceived! And 
Canon Bywell gave you such a character, too! Have you nothing to 
say for yourself? Can’t you speak, girl?” 

The great tears stood in Margaret’s eyes, but did not fall. She 
looked piteously from her mistress to the flushed and excited faces of 
the servants who had followed. 

“T have nothing to say, except that I am innocent. I did not put 
it there,” she faltered. 

“Innocent !” sneered the policeman, “ the ring was hidden in the 
finger of a glove. On the top of her locked box, my lady, was lying 
this pair of gloves. I might just have tossed them on one side, but, 
thinks I, they’re smart gloves now for a lady’s maid, and handled them 
almost by chance. Inside the finger of one of them I found this 
ring. Queer hiding-place and clever.” 

As he spoke he pushed the ring into the third finger of the right 
hand glove, in illustration of his words. “Am I to take away the 
young woman on the charge?” 

But the poor girl heard no more ; she had fainted. 

“No, no, I won’t turn her away to-night,” answered Lady Jakes, 
whose anger was fast abating. ‘Carry her up to her room, some of 
you. She can stay till morning. Leave the gloves, policeman, and 
if you look in at breakfast-time to-morrow I will tell you what I have 
decided to do.” 

No sooner had Margaret been conveyed insensible to her room, 
than Mr. Bywell was announced. Now Lady Jakes had looked for- 
ward to receiving the handsome barrister—should he call—in a calm, 
even stately fashion ; but the painful occurrence that had just trans- 
pired effectually effaced all such intentions. After apologising for 
making so late a call, explaining briefly that he had been detained in 
court, he said : “‘ I was most anxious to see you on a private matter 
of my own. Indeed, I find myself in a position of such difficulty that 
I am ina measure bound to take you into my confidence. Margaret 
Johnson- ‘3 

“Oh, Mr. Bywell!” she interrupted eagerly, “have you come to 
speak to me about that wretched girl? Whatever it is, it can scarcely 
be worse than I already know. How infamously she has deceived us 
all!” 

“Pardon me. I do not understand you in the least.” 

“No? I thought of course it was something about her character 
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you-had come to tell me. Well, then, it is for me to impart a con- 
fidence to you. After all your uncle, the Canon, said of her, after all 
the kindness and consideration I have shown her,—would you be- 
lieve it? she has turned out to be—a thief!” 

“No. I would ot believe it!” the young barrister said sternly, 
while his face turned pale with passion, and his eyes gleamed 
ominously. Lady Jakes moved a little uneasily on her chair. 

“‘ Of course it has distressed me terribly,” she continued, “ for I have 
made quite a companion—a friend—of Johnson. But when I missed 
my most valuable diamond ring to-day, sent for a policeman, had my 
servants’ boxes searched, and the ring was discoveredin her box— 
why then you see there could be no question of her guilt.” 

Mr. Bywell rose from his seat. The hand resting on the table 
shook, but his voice was steady as he asked with studied calmness : 
“You sent for a policeman? Suspected fer? Had fer things 
searched ?” 

“No, no. You do not understand. I did not suspect her. I 
told the man to search the other servants’ boxes, not hers. But she 
insisted. It was her own fault she was found out. I suppose she 
thought in such a hiding-place the ring would not be discovered.” 

“ What-hiding place ?” 

“ The finger of a glove. Clever idea, was it not? The policeman 
himself said so, and but for the fact that he was struck with the 
smartness of the gloves, he says it might never have been discovered.” 

“Good heavens! Where is she now ?” 

‘‘Oh, she is in her own room. She fainted dead off when she saw 
the case was so strong against her. I told the policeman I would 
not turn her out to-night. He is to call in the morning. In the 
mean time I shall have decided what I am to do.” 

While Lady Jakes was speaking, her hearer resumed his seat. He 
appeared to have been extraordinarily affected, she thought, by her 
disclosure ; but now he recovered his self-possession and looked 
quietly thoughtful, as though he were going over in his mind all she 
had told him. She wondered if she had told it well ? 

“That is the ring, those are the gloves,” she observed presently, 
handing both across the tab!e. 

Pushing the ring from him with a little scornful gesture, he took 
up the gloves, and, passing his hand across his forehead, fell to 
gazing at then with the greatest intentness. It almost seemed that 
ke appealed to them mutely for a revelation of the truth, and that he 
waited expecting it might come to him. His next proceeding was to 
examine them closely. 

They were a pair of long, tan-coloured Suéde gloves, of the make 
known as mousquetaires, and new. He noticed that the right hand 
glove only had been tried on. He placed the ring in the third finger. 
Lady Jakes began to find the silence irksome. 

Presently he looked up. The expression of his face had so com- 
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pletely changed that it startled her. “I should like to make a little 
bet with you,” he said playfully. ‘ A dozen pair of those pretty gloves 
to one that the accused is innocent—and that you shall prove 
her so.” 

“« J prove her innocent, when I know so well she is not ?” 

“T take eight and a quarter, Lady Jakes; your size is let me 
see—-—. Ah! these gloves will be guide sufficient. They will 
exactly fit you.” 

“No. Those are a quarter of a size too large.” 

“Indeed ? Still they look small enough. I-dare say the numbers 
are not always to be relied on. Irrespective of figures, I believe these 
gloves will fit you.” 

“ How persistent you are, Mr. Bywell! I tell you they are too 
large.” 

“‘ But, seriously, you cannot be sure without 

“Trying them on? Well, suppose I Aave tried them on ?” 

“You, Lady Jakes? Impossible!” 

“Yes, I have. And as you seem so much surprised, I'll tell you 
how it happened. One day I went into my maid’s room and saw 
her box open. It contained her coloured things which she is not 
wearing. On the top of them lay a lovely pair of long Suéde gloves. 
One doesn’t expect one’s servants, you know, to wear such gloves as 
these. Tan-coloured Suéde mousquetaires had just come into 
fashion when my poor husband died, so I have never been able to 
wear a pair.” 

“ And you tried on this glove—just to see how tan mousquetaires 
would suit you?” he inquired, with an eagerness he could not 
repress. 

“TI did ; for that reason partly. And for another. I thought my 
hand was less than Johnson’s ; and it is.” 

“Try this on now, dear Lady Jakes. To oblige me. Do!” 

Laughing and blushing, she complied, scarcely noticing that he 
slipped the ring upon her finger first. 

The glove was too large, as she had said. He appeared about to 
button it, and leaned over her for that purpose, when, suddenly, 
looking towards the door: “Quick! Take it off!” he cried, as 
though fearful of some one appearing on the scene. . 

It was a false alarm, but one that answered his purpose better 
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‘ almost than he had dared to hope. 


The glove was pulled off with all the haste he could desire. Mr. 
Bywell pointed to her hand. 

“Where on earth is my ring?” she asked. 

Without speaking, he turned it out of the third finger of the glove. 

But this was not enough for Mr. Bywell. He waited for the lady 
to say something more. 

“Tt is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of!” she 
exclaimed, flushed and breathless with excitement. ‘‘It is exactly 
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what must have happened when I tried on that glove in my maid’s 
room. I remember pulling it off in just such haste, thinking I 
heard somebody coming and not wishing to be caught. The ring 
was always a little large for me. It must have remained in the glove 
finger and I never missed it until to-day; though I firmly be- 
lieved I had put it away with my other rings. So Margaret Johnson 
is innocent after all !” 

7 ; “Thank you, Lady Jakes. I have won my wager,” he said, 
quietly, with a look of intense satisfaction. ‘‘ And now I must request 
you to send for—Miss Johnson. The communication I had to 
make to you must be made in her presence.” 

While Lady Jakes sent for her maid, Mr. Bywell paced up and 
down the room, his eyes fixed on the carpet, his lips compressed, 
and his appearance generally betokening that he neither desired to 
speak nor to be spoken to. 

At last the door opened, and Margaret—very pale, and evidently 
suffering acutely—entered. When, however, she perceived who was 
with Lady Jakes her face became suffused with blushes ; she drew 
back as though about to leave the room. In a moment Mr. Bywell 
was at her side. 

“Courage, my dear!” he whispered. Then aloud, and taking her 
hand in his: “ Lady Jakes, I came here this evening to claim my 
promised bride. My uncle—on whom from boyhood I have been 
dependent—refused to acknowledge me as his heir if I married my 
old tutor’s daughter. This dear ‘girl wrote me a brief note bidding 
me farewell; and rather than blight, as she supposed, my worldly 
prospects, she left her native place, and, being poor, sought a situation, 
believing thus to raise an insurmountable barrier between us. This 
was at my uncle’s instigation and by his help. His opposition now is 








ended.” 
He paused. Margaret raised her eyes to his wonderingly—the look 
of love and joy that shone in them she could not hide. ‘“ Your 


uncle at last consents ?” she asked, 

“‘T had news this morning of his death,” was the reply. 

Lady Jakes, enchanted with this dénouement, kissed Margaret im- 
pulsively, forcing her into a chair beside her while she recounted with 
genuine feeling how the mistake about the ring had occurred. 

“T shall never like tan Suede mousquetaires again!” she added, 
with a sigh that was almost a sob. 

“Pray do not blame those gloves,” said Mr. Bywell, smiling. “TI 
gave them to Margaret. The accident might have happened with any 
other kind.” 

There remains nothing more to add, except that Margaret Johnson 
was shortly afterwards married to Mr. Bywell ; that Lady Jakes, dis- 
carding her mourning, was present at the wedding ; and that this story 


is a true one. 
E. M. Davy. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


When over youth’s receding track 

The moonlight of remembrance throws 
A tender charm, half winning back 

The sunshine that too quickly goes : 
How oft in retrospection cast, 

Untrammelled fancy floats between 
The actual story of the past, 

And what that story might have been. 
But simple words to breathe so much 

Of soft regret or sorrow keen, 
In truth there are not many touch 

More hearts than these—It might have been ! 


Alone and loveless, year by year, 

Our lives are lived, our ways are planned ; 
Young love himself once hovered near, 

To wait awhile a beckoning hand. 
When wistfully the urchin smiled, 

We passed him by with look serene, 
Though now, I warrant, thought beguiled 

We sometimes say—It might have been! 
Oh, simple words that breathe so much 

Of soft regret or sorrow keen, 
Where is the heart ye cannot touch, 

Oft echoed sigh—It might have been? 


We saw the victor’s laurel wave, 
But never proud success have known; 
Alack, her glowing mead she gave 
To other efforts than our own. 
*Twas not for us to taste her bliss, 
Who only prove what failures mean ; 
Yet conscience whispers—but for this, 
Or but for that—It might have been! 
Where is the heart they cannot touch 
With soft regret or sorrow keen ? 
To you, to me they breathe so much, 
Those simple words—It might have been! 


Here was the glittering plaything prized, 
Whose worthlessness we saw too late ; 
And there the single chance despised, 
Which opened up a fairer fate. 
Ah, well-a-day ! we know not what 
Of danger lurked within the scene, 
And haply it were wiser not 
To dream of all that might have been. 
And yet our inmost hearts they touch 
With soft regret or sorrow keen, 
Those simple words which mean so much, 
That frequent sigh—It might have been ! 


SYDNEY Grey. 
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